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Every teacher should have 
these valuable volumes 
for reference 


BAILEY’S SOURCE, CHEMISTRY 
AND USE OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


75 Illustrations. 12mo; xiv-+ 517 pp. Cloth, $1.60. 
By E. H. S. BAILeEy, PH. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Director of Chemical Laboratories, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


The book discusses the source, preparation for the market, packing, 
preserving, shipping, composition, nutrient and dietetic value of foods and 
drinks, and their uses. 

gf fill s a need; for the growing interest everywhere in matters per- 
taining to nutrition has created a demand for a guide to the general char- 
acter of the materials and processes concerned in the preparation of the 
dietary in American homes. * * * The reader will find the salient facts 


presented in a lucid manner in Professor Bailey’s illustrated volume.” 


—American Journal of Science. 


BAILEY’S LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 


ON FOOD PRODUCTS 


12mo. 48 pp. Paper Covers, 25c Postpaid. 
By E. H. S. BAILEy, PH. D., 
University of Kansas. 


WILEY’S FOODS AND THEIR 
ADULTERATION 3rd Edition 


11 Colored Plates, 87 Other Illustrations. 
8vo. xiv + 646 pp. Cloth, $4.00 Postpaid. 
The Origin, Manufacture and Composition of Food Products. 


Description of and Simple Tests for Common Adulterations. 
Food Standards; Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods. 
By Harvey W. WILEY, M. D., SC. D., 
Formerly Chief Chemist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


“Seldom has a more timely book appeared than this.”—Sctence. 

“His extensive experience and the facilities he has ever at his com- 
mand qualify him, above anyone else in the country, to write authorita- 
tively and interestingly on this subject. What to eat is not more important 
these days than what not to eat.”—From the Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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Editorial 





The National Emergency 
In Education 


HE Joint Commission on the Na- 


tional Emergency in Education 
and the program for Readjustment Dur- 
ing and After the War, is composed of 
leaders in every field of educational 
endeavor the country over. This Com- 
mission is made up of members of two 
committees, one appointed by President 
Mary C. C. Bradford of the N. E. A,, 
the other named at Atlantic City by 
President Thomas E. Finegan of the 
Department of Superintendence. Co- 
operating with these committees are the 
Board of Trustees and the Executive 
Committee of the N. E. A. The Chair- 
man of the Commission is Dr, George 
D. Strayer of Columbia University. In 
our own state, Dr. E, P. Cubberley and 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, the latter State 
Director of the N. E. A. for California, 
are members of this Commission. Mrs. 
Dorsey is doing heroic work as a mem- 
ber of a most important committee of 
this commission—that on the Enlist- 
ment of the Profession. It is desired to 
secure 50,000 members in the N. E. A. 
The present permanent, active member- 
ship is less than 8,000. We have in the 
United States 650,000 teachers. France 
has 110,000 members in her National 
Association. 

With 50,000 members in our national 
organization we may hope to secure a 
hearing for the establishment of a Secre- 
taryship in Education at Washington. 
The present Bureau should be a Port- 
folio, co-ordinate with the Departments 
of State, War, Navy, Agriculture. 
Through unification and strength of 
numbers we shall be able to solve ques- 
tions of teacher supply, salary, tenure, 
teacher welfare, professional training, 








classroom enrollment, and types of edu- 
cation to meet individual needs and 
present day demands. 
Los Angeles will contribute 900 mem- 
berships. Will any other city in the L 
United States of like size excel this | 
record? What are other California local- 
ities doing? Send your $2 fee at once 
to Secretary J. W. Crabtree, N. E. A. 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C., or 
give your name to Mrs. Dorsey or to 
Secretary Chamberlain of the Council of 
Education. If you wish active member- 
ship carrying privilege of voting and 
holding office send $4 initial fee, and $2 
annually thereafter. The associate mem- 
bership fee of $2 secures the year book 
of addresses and proceedings. 
On the basis of 50,000 membership in 
the United States, California’s quota is P 
1400. Before the present drive began we 
had less than 600. Let’s “go over the 
top” with 2000! 


State and National Growth 
UERY frequently comes, not alone 
J within the State, but from out- 
side, as to the form of organization of 
the California Teachers’ Association 
and of our Council of Education. Cor- 
respondence is always in progress with 
one or more states where is desired a 
more effective organization than now 
pertains. At present there are two such P 
states, Louisiana and Nebraska. Other 
states that are moving aggressively in- 
clude Kansas, Missouri and Wyoming. 
Of states that have, during recent years, 
based their organization on the Cali- 
fornia plan are Colorado, Illinois, New 
York, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah. 
Messrs. Avery, Bennett and Hughes, 
Superintendents who attended the re- 
cent Atlantic City meeting, took part in 
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Conferences of Superintendents and of 
the National Council of Education, 
where were considered problems _ inci- 
dent to the reorganization of the N. E. 
A. Mr. Avery, at the Council meeting 
in Oakland pointed out that national 
leaders selected California and [Illinois 
as the states where real constructive 
work is now accomplished. The plan 
for a House of Delegates in the N. E. A. 
enlarges upon our plan of section repre- 
sentation in the Federal Council. A 
suggested system of sectioning for the 
National body has its counterpart in our 
scheme of federation by sections. 

There is under consideration in the 
N. E. A. a combined fee, covering mem- 
bership in both State and National 
bodies. It is highly desirable that every 
teacher in the nation belong to the 
N. E. A. It is also necessary that any 
fee, joint or individual, be reduced as 
low as possible. With the fee in the 
California Teachers’ Association $2, thus 
permitting our organization to accom- 
plish results far reaching in their in- 
fluence, it is evident no portion of such 
fee could be used for N. E. A. purposes. 
Nor is it reasonable to presume that a 
fee less than $2 will be adequate to 
maintain the N. E. A. at its present 
standard, and to make of it an influence 
in education second to no organization 
in the world. 

In the great majority of states a mem- 
bership fee of $1 is the rule. This is 
sufficient and more than sufficient for 
what is frequently given in return,— 
the privilege of attending an annual 
meeting of teachers of the State. Cali- 
fornia stands ready to cooperate with 
the N. E. A. for mutual benefit, but 
neither state nor national bodies must 
be penalized through such financial 
handicap as has been the portion of our 
State Association, until our $2 became 
effective. As with us so with the 


N. E. A. Teachers, even at their present 
inadequate salary, do not so much ques- 
tion the fee, whether $1, $2, or $3. It 
is a question rather of returns upon 
investment. 

If far-reaching legislation is to be se- 
cured, school finances increased, teachers’ 
salaries raised, valuable reports issued, 
and educational propaganda carried for- 
ward, a proper organization must be 
maintained. To do this work, as in Cali- 
fornia, requires $2.00. States attempting 
longer to maintain associations of the 
traditional type may as well abolish such 
organizations entirely. 


True Patriots These 
EACHERS the state over are con- 
stantly making inquiries as to what 
in this great emergency they can do 
to be more useful to the cause. It is 
pretty generally understood that teachers 
this year will not in as great numbers 
as heretofore take their vacations in 
mountains or at sea shore. Change and 
recreation they must have. They owe 
this both to themselves and to the 
pupils under their charge. With one of 
the prominent school men in the San 
Joaquin Valley we discussed this matter 
recently and we asked him to write us. 
He says in his letter, in speaking of the 
fact that quite an army of teachers will 
soon have finished the school year: 
“Many of them will have a vacation 
of three months. In this time of war I 
believe there are many who would be 
glad to spend part or all of their vaca- 
tion in some sort of worth while war 
work. Is there not some piece of work 
for the government which the teachers 
of the state can do during the summer? 
I think there are many teachers who 


would welcome practical suggestions 
from any source.” 


The following has just reached our 
desk from a prominent woman teacher 
in Southern California: 

“Can you give me any information 
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about possible patriotic service for teach- 
ers during the coming months? I should 
like to know of opportunities to be of 
service both with and without monetary 
reward. There must be patriotic work 
of both kinds for us to do. Many of us 
wish to put more into this critical sum- 
mer than self-improvement, rest and 
recreation—the usual summer program of 
the teacher. The question is where can we 
be most useful.” 

Teachers, men and women, are so 
much better prepared to do thorough 
going, conscientious, patriotic and war 
work that has to be done, than are many 
or even most others who are doing it, 
that it would seem highly desirable that 
place be found for those who are anxious 
to lend assistance. We must not, how- 
ever, lose these people from the school 
room and any work which they under- 
take should be of a nature that will per- 
mit their return to the school on recon- 
vening for the fall term. There is much 
organization work to be done in boys 
and girls clubs, garden work, Red Cross, 
war savings, plans for collecting and 
using waste materials and by-products. 
Then, too, crops of grain and fruits 
will suffer unless harvesters and pickers 
can be secured. The Governor has is- 
sued a call for volunteers for the fields. 
In the Sacramento, Santa Clara and San 
Joaquin Valleys, teachers will be wel- 
comed. Let the teachers remember also 
that the course of study is to undergo and 
is undergoing modification. Some time 
could be well devoted this summer to 
reorganizing study materials and plan- 
ning for more constructive work. 


A Contrast 
66 O! I ain’t goin’ to do a thing. If 
they want me, let them come for 
me. They know my address. I was 
examined three times. I just as soon 
work for the Government as for anyone 
else that pays me for it. I ain’t givin’ 
my services to any one for nothin’!” 


[The italics are ours.—Editor. ] 
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One doesn’t expect this brand of talk 
now a days. We heard it the other day 
where a group of men were standing 
on a quiet street corner. It came from 
a stalwart man under thirty who looked 
the part of a mechanic. There was no 
rebuke from his fellows. Our deliberate 
intrusion, our attitude of surprise and 
steady questioning gaze, gave him an 
uncomfortable feeling, and was intro- 
ductory to the single word, “patriot,” 
uttered in contempt or disgust, we were 
glad to note, by one of his associates. 
Turning, the group moved away. 

Two years ago there was much talk 
of this kind. Today, there is little. The 
“what they want,” has been set aside 
for “what we want.” Those men who 
still feel that they must be paid for their 
part in the great struggle, who consider 
themselves simply in it, not of it, need 
not so much argument or appeal or a 
court sentence as they need education. 
Patriotism, loyalty, Americanism, is 
what we need. America, Freedom, De- 
mocracy,—these terms frequently carry 
a fuller significance and deeper meaning 
to a foreigner amongst us than to one 
who, with generations of American an- 
cestors behind him, takes everything for 
granted. 

It is perhaps not so much wonder that 
the laborer, the tradesman, the mechanic 
takes the wrong view of things, when 
reports from Washington indicate that 
men in high places, trusted public ser- 
vants and kings of finance, not only 
profiteer, but gouge and graft on the 
Government. Through criminal selfish- 
ness they reap dollars while America 
reaps results in terms of a prolonged 
war. 

There is need for broadening the work 
of our Council Committee on Civic Edu- 
cation of the Immigrant, that there may 
be spread broadcast an Americanization 
propaganda that will “take.” 
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The Council 
a Representative Body 

T IS sometimes stated that the Coun- 

cil of Education is not a thoroughly 
representative body; that the organiza- 
tion is undemocratic. It has been further 
thought by some that there is upon the 
Council no one to speak authoritatively 
for the elementary schools, and to repre- 
sent what we know as the field of the 
grade teacher. In order to get at the 
facts in the case, we have analyzed the 
make-up of the Council. We find that 
of the 46 members composing it, the 
various phases of school work are repre- 


sented as follows: Men. Women. Total. 


County Superintendents 5 1 6 
City Superintendents... 6 6 
Asst. to City Supts... 3 2 5 
Supervising Principals. 2 2 
High School Principals 6 6 
High School Teachers.. 2 1 3 
Elementary Principals 5 2 7 
Elementary and Kind- 
ergarten Teachers... 1 7 8 
Normal School Presi- 
MN nS laa 1 1 
University Professors... 2 2 
Mak aaa 33 13 46 


It is safe to assume that City Super- 
intendents and certainly County Super- 
intendents of Schools are giving as 
much or more attention to the ele- 
mentary phases of education as to high 
school work. As the great rank and file 
of teachers in the elementary school are 
women, they as well as the men should 
occupy places on the Council. The 
figures show that the elementary school 
is represented on the Council with 7 
principals, 2 of whom are women. The 
teaching force in the elementary school 
and kindergarten has 8 representatives, 
7 of whom are class room teachers and 
are women. A balance is preserved in 
the interest of professional and higher 
education through 3 representatives. 
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It is much more important that the 
right type of person be elected to the 
Council of Education than that any par- 
ticular department of school be repre- 
sented. As pointed out by President 
Cox at the recent Council meeting, we 
need in this body men and women who 
have a broad view of the whole field of 
education. “It is important,” said Mr. 
Cox, “that a variety of types of work 
be represented, but only by those who 
have a broad view of education and are 
forward looking in their attitude.” Thus 
far the sections of our Association have 
for the most part been very fortunate in 
the selection of their representatives. 


Honoring Mother 

N the evening of May 14, Mothers’ 

Day, at the organ concert in the 
Municipal Auditorium in San Francisco, 
Edwin H. Lemare, organist, spoke feel- 
ingly of the Mother as the best friend 
of the boy, whether he be at home or on 
the battlefront. We honor, said he, in 
this hour of national trial and world 
catastrophe, the boys who are fighting, 
not merely for themselves, but that the 
home may be secure. Honor, great 
honor, is due the mothers of the nation 
who look out from the home hopefully, 
prayerfully, for their boys’ return. Let 
us rise, said the organist, while upon the 
organ is played the Mothers’ National 
Hymn in honor of all Mothers and of 
Mothers’ Day. 

And then while the strains of Home 
Sweet Home were called from the in- 
strument, floated outward, echoed, and 
died away, the vast audience stood silent, 
hushed reverent, in honor of all Mothers 
here and those who have gone before. 

Honor to the boys who fight for peace 
and a world redeemed for decency; and 
honor to the Mothers who loyally, 
bravely, lovingly “keep the home fires 
burning.” 
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OR the first time in history the 
F pubic is beginning to sense the 
full significance of the school. The 
National Government long since realized 
that the school forces may be mobilized 
in the interest of a successful war. The 
problems of war finance, Red Cross 
work, food production and control and 
of all those activities that have to do 
primarily with the prosecuting and win- 
ning of the war are now fundamental. 
For this reason the Sierra Educational 
News, speaking for the teachers, and 
the schools, has in recent issues em- 
phasized these fundamental war activi- 
ties rather than the every day problems 
which make their appeal under normal 
conditions. 
State and national leaders are con- 
stantly extending to our association ap- 
preciation for assistance rendered by the 


COOPERATIVE WAR WORK 








schools and the Sierra Educational News, 
Our May, 1917 was a Red Cross num- 
ber, our June of last year a Food Pro- 
duction and Conservation number. Our 
last April issue was devoted to War 
Finance. In this, the Food Number, we 
present a series of articles prepared ex- 
pressly for the Sierra Educational News, 
by Herbert Hoover, Commissioner Clax- 
ton, Secretary Houston, Vernon Kellogg, 
Charles Lathrop Pack, A. C. True, P. G. 
Holden, Governor Stephens and others,— 
a notable list of authorities. Mr. Hoover 
has also prepared, at our urgent request, 
an outline for study on the food prob- 
lem. We take this opportunity to pub- 
licly express, not alone on our own be- 
half but also for the teachers of the 
state, highest appreciation to our con- 
tributors. Their cause is our cause. 
Mr. Hoover and the Food Administra- 
tion have our support. 


Personal Message From Food Administrator 
TO THE TEACHERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


California has sent a host of fine, strong, clean lads to our Army and Navy. 
Some are in the front line trenches now and they all will have had their turn in the 


next few months. 


There is a great army of young patriots left in 
teachers to line up as a strong reserve inthe second line trenches. 


to have 


California, ready for you 


Every army has 


its reserves—reserves of men, reserves of food, reserves of ammunition. 
Every child in the public schools in California can be a food soldier. 


He can stand 


in line, shoulder to shoulder with all the others, with firm intent to produce food 
and to conserve food, so that the reserve of food for their big brothers and their 
fathers in the front line trenches will be always ready in France when needed. 

The country has had cause to be glad that so many of its young people have 


already 
and thought. 


received instruction in conservation of food and clothing and loyalty of act 
A great deal has been done, but it is undoubtedly true that a great deal 


more can be done, and if every teacher acts as an able and aggressive officer in 
this army of the second line, there is no reason why wonderful California with its 


wheat and its fruit, should not lead the Union in 


servation, and decrease of consumption. 
result not worth while? 


loyalty. 





Is the cause not great enough? 
The Food Administration 


increase of production and con- 


Is the 


looks to you for support and 


HERBERT HOover. 
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My dear Mr. Chamberlain: 

I am taking great pleasure in responding 
to your request to send you a brief article 
on what the schools of the country can do 
to supply and conserve food for the war. 

The great war in which we are now en- 
gaged, the greatest of all time, is a war 
between the past and the future, between 
militaristic autocracy and democratic free- 
dom, between the doctrine of force and the 
rights of man, between the age-old system 
of war and plunder and the policy of per- 
manent peace between self-respecting and 
self-restraining peoples. The future, free- 
dom, democracy, righteousness and peace, 
must and will win, but the struggle may 
be much harder, much longer and much 
costlier than we can now see. 

In this struggle all must do their part. 
Some must fight in the trenches and some 
on our battle ships; some must make mu- 
nitions; those who can must produce food, 
and all must use food in the most econ- 
omic way. 

In both of these last the schools can 
help. 

They can help in the production of food 
by: 

1. Directing the millions of boys and 
girls between the ages of 9 and 16 in 
cities, towns, villages and suburban com- 
munities in the intensive and systematic 
cultivation of home gardens in back yards, 
side yards and vacant lots. Under com- 
petent supervision, after the plan pro- 
moted by the school and home garden di- 
vision of the Bureau of Education and 
urged now aS a war emergency, a quarter 
of a billion dollars worth of food may 
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easily be produced by boys and girls on 
land that would otherwise not be used in 
any profitable way. So important is this 
plan considered to be that the President 
of the United States is helping it out of 
his emergency fund and the- Bureau of 
Education is organizing a nation-wide 
school garden army in which it expects 
to enlist several millions of boys and girls 
and many thousands of teachers. 

2. By encouraging boys and girls to 
undertake home projects in gardening, 
growing corn, potatoes, tomatoes and other 
food crops and caring for chickens and 
pigs, and by giving careful direction and 
supervision to this work. 

3. By encouraging in every way pos- 
sible the corn clubs, tomato clubs, poultry 
clubs, etc., which the Department of Agri- 
culture is fostering so wisely and effect- 
ively in all parts of the country. 

The schools can help in the conserva- 
tion of food by giving instruction both to 
children and to their parents in the wise 
use of foods and the proper selection of 
substitutes for foods that can be exported, 
and especially by showing the people of 
the open country, villages and small towns 
how to feed themselves most effectively 
with foods that can not be exported and 
that can not be put on the city markets 
without loss, and thus to save the largest 
amount possible of transportable and ex- 
portable foods for the use of our city 
population and for our soldiers and allies 
across the seas. In this way the flow of 
food products from the markets to country 
and village may be greatly reduced, and 
the flow from the country to the city and 
across the seas may be greatly increased. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLaxTon. 


P paeangp emeg nena eee eee 


It is not an army we must shape and train for war, it is a Nation. 
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Wooprow WILSON. 





BELGIUM, AMERICA, AND FOOD 





VERNON KELLOGG 
Of Food Administration; ex-Director Commission for Relief in Belgium. 


For three years America has helped to 
keep Belgium alive. It has sent, with what- 
ever regularity has been possible, the 
wheat, rice, dried peas and beans, lard 
and bacon that furnish the daily ration for 
the ten million unfortunates in Belgium 
and occupied France. One-half the people 
of Belgium today receive a part or all of 
their daily rations from charity. Over a 
million and a half get their food by stand- 
ing each day in the long soup lines in 
front of communal kitchens. Whenever 
our food shipments decrease, these soup 
lines increase, because when there is a 
shortage of food in Belgium, the soup lines 
and the children canteens are the first to 
be cared for. In one month, the soup lines 
of proud old Antwerp increased from forty 
thousand to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. That meant that every other man, 
woman and child in that great city had to 
rely on the soup lines for daily bread. 

Isolated from the rest of the world, cut 
off from news of their own soldiers at the 
front, assaulted physically and _ tortured 
mentally by their utterly cruel oppressors 
and slave drivers, they have yet main- 
tained a spiritual resistance and, wherever 
possible in the face of machine guns at 
street heads and in open places, a physical 
resistance to the Germans. Theirs has been 
the real trial and the real sacrifice. Not 
the least part of this trial and sacrifice has 
been in connection with their lack of food. 

Shall we now, because our experience 
in the war is beginning, forget their long 
experience, with its ever increasing hard- 
ship and privation? It has not been diffi- 
cult for us to spare for Belgium the food 
that it has needed, but with the growing 
demands on us from the other Allies, and 
the needs of our own army overseas, it is 
becoming more difficult for us to maintain 
the Belgian shipments. This growing diffi- 
culty must in no way lessen our giving. 


We must meet it—and we can easily meet 
it—by making the beginning of a sacrifice 
on our own part. What was before so 
easy that we could not notice it in our 
own living is now becoming a duty and 
privilege which we can in some slight 
personally feel. There is no 
question for us of the semi-starvation that 
has been the actual condition of the Bel- 
gians for three and one-half years. There 
is no question even of real hardship, nor 
of the least injury to health or impairment 
to strength. There is only the question 
now of a slight sacrifice of taste and of 
But we must make this 
slight sacrifice if the Belgians are to be 
kept alive, and the Italians, the French 
and the English are to be enabled to 
carry on the war. 

We should be glad of our opportunity. 
These other peoples have already fought 
for us too long, but they must keep on 
fighting. In order to do this, however, 
they rely on us absolutely for their food 
supply. To meet that obligation of ours 
is the real reason for our government food 
control, our Food Administration. All the 
suggestions, all the regulations made by 
the Food Administration have one end in 
view—that we shall continue, even in the 
face of increasing difficulties, to maintain 
the food supply of the fighting Allies— 
and keep the Belgians, as we have literally 
kept them so far, from starvation. If we 
could but once visualize the situation of 
those long-suffering people, we should 
insist upon putting ourselves beside them, 
not only with heart and soul and army and 
navy, but as champions in hardship and 
sacrifice; we should insist that we share 
and share alike. I am almost glad that 
the food situation is becoming more diffi- 
cult, because as we feel it more, we shall 
do better and better. All we need is truly 
to realize the situation in order to meet it. 
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HOW THE FARMER IS HELPING TO WIN THE WAR 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
Secretary Department of Agriculture. 


With favorable weather and with a sup- 
plement of man power from the towns and 
cities to help in farm tasks of particular 
strain, especially in harvesting, there is 
every reason to anticipate increased yields 
of farm products in the United States this 
year over the record production last year. 
The promise for the future, however, does 
not in the least warrant relaxed efforts 
both for greater production and for greater 
conservation. The increases should be 
reassuring to consumers and a matter of 
encouragement to farmers that they can 
again overcome difficulties. There is a 
continuing need for large supplies of food 
and feed products, not only for our own 
population but for the Allies in Europe 
who will depend more and more on this 
country. 

The farmers last year responded gener- 
ously to the patriotic appeal of the Pres- 
ident, the Department of Agriculture, the 
State colleges of agriculture and other 
public agencies, by planting and harvesting 
the largest acreage in crops on record in 
this country. Since July of last year the 
Department of Agriculture, in co-opera- 
tion with the agricultural colleges and 
other State and local organizations, has 
labored unceasingly to maintain, and if 
possible to increase in 1918, the record 
acreage of 1917, with necessary adjust- 
ments especially to provide for larger pro- 
duction of wheat and other bread grains 
which are most needed. The results of 
the Department’s efforts are now becoming 
apparent and the reports indicate that 
the total acreage planted this year will 
show a substantial gain. 

The indicated increased acreage in food 
Crops this year over the record crop of 
1917 is gratifying. An increase over the 
record for peace times would have been 
striking in view of all the difficulties. The 


vigorous efforts of the farmers evidence 
their patriotic determination to help win 
the war. Reports indicate that in order 
to plant larger acreages with less help 
than ever before, farmers are working from 
early dawn until black darkness, utiliz- 
ing to the fullest capacity all their man 
power, family power, horse power, and ma- 
chinery, and setting an example of extra- 
ordinary exertion and efficiency which 
might well be followed in other essential 
industries. The work of the farmers and 
of the agricultural agencies is not spec- 
tacular and does not catch the public eye, 
but it is nevertheless unceasing and effect- 
ive and is as vitally important as any 
other service rendered in the Nation in 
this emergency. American farmers are en- 
titled to and should receive the fullest 
credit, appreciation, and recognition. They 
and their families are doing and will con- 
tinue to do their utmost to help win the 
war for human freedom against the out- 
laws of the military autocracy of Europe 
which threatens all that is held most dear 
and sacred by civilized peoples. 

Farmers have done and will continue 
to do their part. They have planted gen- 
erously. They will need the assistance in 
cultivation and harvesting of many addi- 
tional laborers. The critical factors in 
crop production after planting will be 
weather and labor. Weather is beyond 
human control, but the necessary labor 
for cultivating and harvesting the food 
crops planted by the farmers of this coun- 
try must be supplied when and where 
most needed. 

The Departments of Agriculture and La- 
bor are co-operating and are taking every 
step possible to help the farmers secure 
labor. It now devolves upon the cities 
and towns to lend assistance. This duty 
exists in peace times because the urban 
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communities are vitally dependent upon 
the back country for their very existence; 
some owe their very being to the surround 
ing rural districts. In this emergency they 
must labor with other agencies to see that 
the crops are cultivated and harvested. I 
trust that the thoughtful people of the 
towns and cities will realize that the far- 
mers can not work miracles, and that upon 
the cities rests the responsibility of fur- 







The teachers of the United States should 
consider it a double privilege to instruct 
the children and to stimulate their interest 
in food production through war gardening, 
because the work is of high educational 
value at the same time that it is of the 
greatest patriotic service. 

There are many excellent reasons for 
school and home gardening. There are 
reasons which would constitute the strong- 
est arguments in favor of this movement 
even in normal times. Many lessons can 
be learned by students in all grades, from 
the high school down to the primary. There 
is scarcely a subject that is taught in 
which there cannot be incorporated some 
of the principles taught by the growing of 
food. It is connected most readily with 
nature study and botany; but it may be 
made to serve for topics in English com- 
position work, in grammar, in home econ- 
omics, in its relation to community, city, 
state and national life, and thus on to the 
broader phases of history. Manual train- 
ing, bookkeeping, civics, hygiene, physical 
geography are among the many other stud- 
ies in which reference may be made and 
illustrations deduced from gardening. 

All of these other reasons, however, are 


WAR GARDENING—PATRIOTIC AND EDUCATIONAL 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK 
President National War Garden Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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nishing the necessary supplement of man 
power. In this connection, the teachers of 
the United States can render a real 
service by bringing forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the older boys of their schools 
the needs of the agricultural situation and 
the patriotic necessity of assisting farmers 
to cultivate and harvest their crops. Es- 
pecially should those boys who have had 
farm experience be encouraged to spend 
their summer in farm work. 


secondary at the present time to the need 
of the nation and the world for food. The 
patriotic purpose is the one which teachers 
should emphasize as the immediate motive. 
The school children should have impressed 
upon them with the greatest emphasis that 
they can serve America. They must be 
made to see and to feel that they have a 
part to play in this great world war and 
that they must stand back of the soldiers 
at the front who are fighting for them so 
that the world may be made a safe and 
decent place to live in. 

In Germany ever since the beginning of 
the war the boys and the girls have been 
engaged in productive labor. Teach the 
boys and girls of the United States to 
match the boys and girls of Germany. 
Teach them to say: “We will not only 
equal those of our own age in Germany; 
we will surpass them.” They will respond 
readily. It will be a competition which 
will be eminently worthy of the highest 
traditions and of the best training of the 
youth of America. There must, however, 
be intelligent instruction of the children so 
that they plant and care for their gardens 
properly and that the seeds which they 
sow be not wasted. 
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“Keep the Food Coming,” was the mes- 
sage which Pershing flashed across the At- 
lantic recently. The army in France and 
our Allies look to this country to supply 
the great part of the food needed. The 
farmers are badly handicapped by shortage 
of labor and by the fact that thousands of 
their sons and helpers have gone to camp 
or to the city to work in munition plants. 
What they produce must be supplemented 
if the food is to be kept following the flag. 

Here is where the war gardens perform 
their great service. The vegetables grown 
in 5,000,000 back yard and vacant lot gar- 
dens—although each of them are small, no 
more than 25 by 50 feet—can raise easily 
the equivalent of all the food needed by 
an army of 1,000,000 men for eight months. 
Father, mother, what can I do to help? 
is a question which hundreds of thousands 
of school children have asked time and 
again since the United States entered the 
war. We know of no more helpful, more 
patriotic service that any of them can per- 
form than to add something to the food 
supply of the nation. What a wonderful 
satisfaction it will be after the war 
for each of them to be able to say, 
whenever the question is asked, as it will 
be thousands of times: How did you help? 
—‘I planted a garden and grew enough 

food to keep the family supplied all sum- 
mer long, with enough extra to fill many 
jars for winter use.” 

The railroads of the United States have 
had a burden placed upon them which has 
taxed their facilities to the utmost. Food 
raised close to the kitchen door will relieve 
the railroads and release thousands of 
freight cars which have been hauling food 
to our cities and towns, for more essential 
war work and the transportation of muni- 
tions and other supplies. 

“Every Garden a Munition Plant” is the 
slogan which the National War Garden 
Commission of which Luther Burbank is a 
member, has sent resounding throughout 
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the nation. The “ammunition” growing in 
our back yards is just as essential to vic- 
tory as bombs and bullets. We must have 
“weight of food” as well as “weight of 
metal” to win the battle. 

The Commission is sending out hundreds 
of thousands of its free 32-page illustrated 
canning and drying booklet to help in this 
work. A copy will be sent to anyone who 
writes to the Commission in Washington, 
enclosing a two cent stamp for postage. 
Those who have received the Commission’s 
garden booklet will find the canning book- 
let of equal help in aiding the United 
States to win the war with food. “Keep 
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the Food Coming 


STATISTICS ON ILLITERACY FOR 
CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 


[The statistics here given on illiteracy in the 

rions counties of California are furnished at 

ir request by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of the 
National Illiteracy Commission. That there should 
| our enlightened state a number of illiterates 
in f our 58 counties ranging from 67 in 
Alpine to 9639 in Los Angeles, will prove a revela- 
tion to many and furnish food for thought for all. 
With a total of 76,984 illiterates in our great 
State there is something of a problem before 


us.—Ep1rTor.] 


Alameda . 7,381 Placer . : 877 
Alpine . wwe Of Pinmas.. . 245 
\mador . 530 Riverside 1,750 
Butte 1,116 Sacramento 1,529 
Calaveras .. . 489 San Benito 372 
Colusa ............... 264 San Bernardino.....3,441 
Contra Costa 2.217 San Diego 1,585 
Del Norte . . 151 San Francisco 7 697 
Eldorado ............ 187 San Joaquin seine hae 
Fresno . 2,832 San Luis Obispo... 626 
Glenn ................... 184 San Mateo 1.684 
Humboldt 1.218 Santa Barbara 1,094 
Imperial igo) Santa Clara ........3073 
Inyo <......2.152: 062 Santa.Ceuz. 3,073 
Kern ee 1551 Shasta . 1,132 
Manges cc 1,195 Sierra reer TSs oe 
Ra cn Ra ae . 242 Siskiyou ...... coe 
Lassen . .. 230 Solano .. 1,326 
Los Angeles ....9.,639 Sonoma .......... 1,737 
Madera ................ 639 Stanislaus .... . 482 
Marm .............8,40¢ outter ... 296 
Mariposa ........ 23) Tehama ........ 295 
Mendocino ......... 946 Trinity .......... .. 206 
Merced .... 1 00@ Tularé  ........ . 851 
Modoc ...... 352 Tuolumne Se 467 
Mono ....... ... 238 Ventura " 1,035 
Monterey . 824 Yolo . 238 
MARE oo5u. a) Se TR. cc. 692 
Nevada _....... . 418 

Orange . . %38 cells 


Total...... 76,984 
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The development of co-operative exten- 
sion work in agriculture and home econ- 
omics by the State agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has been greatly accelerated by 
the war. 
May 8, 1914, commonly known as the 
Smith-Lever Act, provided for a national 
plan of co-operative agricultural extension 
work 


When Congress by act, approved 


there inaugurated a measure 
which, had it been intended to meet war 
conditions, could hardly have been 
proved upon. 

Without going into detail with reference 
to the work accomplished by these agents, 
it may be stated that they have success- 
fully met the crisis of war conditions. In 
every call for agricultural information re- 
garding local conditions and needs in any 
county, the county agent has furnished 
the information desired; where there has 
been a shortage of farm labor or seeds, 
the county agent has made the facts 
known and measures have been taken to 
supply the needs; in the campaigns 
for increased crop- production the 
county agents have organized the local 
forces, have furnished information as to 
the Nation’s needs, and have secured ac- 
tion. In June 1917, 1662 county agents 
were employed in the United States; in 
May 1918, 3049 were employed. 

The home demonstration agents or wo- 
men county agents have been active in 
carrying to individual homes the neces- 
sity for and methods of food conserva- 
tion and the economical use of substitute 
foods. Rural and city women have been 
organized into groups to study the prob- 
lems of home maintenance as effected by 
war conditions, and through these organ- 
izations the recommendations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK IN THE WAR 


A.C... TRUS 
Director States Relations Service. 










Federal Food Administration have been 
emphasized and the necessity for their 
observance made known. In June 1917, 
573 home demonstration agents were em- 
ployed; in May 1918, 1690 were employed. 

Any war program which failed to recog- 
nize the interests of the boys and girls 
would be fundamentally inadequate in the 
development of the co-operative extension 
work; it has been recognized that the boys 
and girls under proper direction and lead- 
ership may immediately become a con- 
tributing factor to increased food supply 
and conservation, and that the training and 
discipline given them in part as a war 
measure may later become a vital factor 
in the Nation’s welfare. Both volunteer 
and paid leaders have organized the boys 
and girls into groups or clubs for a defi- 
nite purpose—a pig club, a poultry club, 
a garden club or a canning and drying 
club—the immediate object being to en- 
list the boys and girls in service to the 
Nation. To the teachers of our public 
schools who have contributed so gener- 
ously of their time in furnishing local 
leadership in this work, the Nation owes 
a debt of gratitude. In June, 1917, 30 
paid club leaders were employed. In May, 
1918, 912 were employed. 

Limited space will not. permit details 
as to the work accomplished. The war, 
however, found the Nation organized with 
effective machinery in the field of agri- 
culture and home economics. The organ- 
ization previously effected has been ex- 
panded and the work intensified and in- 
creased to meet conditions. There has 
been most thorough co-operation and co- 
ordination of Federal and State and local 
agencies. The United States Department 
of Agriculture and State agricultural col- 
leges are fully co-operating in the devel- 
opment of this work. 
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In co-operation with the government in 
the war savings plan the teachers of Cali- 
fornia have an opportunity of rendering 
service the value of which cannot be esti- 
mated. The government desires to spread 
information with reference to its war sav- 
ings campaign in every possible manner. 
It desires to inculcate in the minds of all 
children the importance of mobilizing the 
financial resources of the country and the 
idea of bringing that mobilization about 
by intelligent savings of small sums. If 
the children of the country can be en- 
thused with the idea that in this way they 
can help their county and can take an 
active part in the waging and winning of 
the war, the results will exceed the most 
sanguine estimates. We all know how 
anxious children are to take some part 
and how whole-hearted they are in their 
endeavors when once their interest is 


SCHOOL CHILDREN A POTENT FACTOR IN WAR SAVINGS 


WM. D. STEPHENS 
Governor of California. 


aroused. I firmly believe that the teachers 
of the State can by constant daily instruc- 
tion and explanation make each child 
under their care a potent factor in the 
general savings campaign. I hope that 
the school teachers will put their whole 
heart in this work and that they will 
assist and encourage the idea in every 
manner possible. 

We must win the war and from my 
knowledge of the character of the people 
of this State and this Nation, I know 
that we will win the war but I also know 
that to bring that result about everyone 
of us must use his unstinted effort in 
carrying out the financial plans of the 
Government. We greatly appreciate the 
patriotic service already rendered by the 
teachers of California and now request that 
they continue to put forth their individual 
and united strength towards spreading 
the war savings idea. 


TEACHERS TO KEEP AMERICA AMERICAN 


JAMES ROLPH, Jr. 
Mayor of San Francisco. 


The teachers of America are _ to 
keep America American. Their influence 
and the influence of their millions of 
pupils has been recognized by Washing- 
ton, which has confidently placed upon the 
schools new responsibilities that will bear 
fruit for generations to come. 

When the Junior Red Cross was re- 
cently established teachers and pupils 
came into their own as real working Amer- 
icans. The country needs the conscien- 
tious service of practical patriotism, and 
has said through the Junior Red Cross that 
it expects the schools to do some very 
definite things. The teachers will play a 
very great part in the work of the Junior 
Red Cross, in which will center all of the 


practical patriotic work in which the pupils 
are expected to participate. This includes 
Liberty Loan work, thrift and war saving, 
and above all, the work of Americanization 
starting efficiently from the ground up. 

Every teacher and every pupil can 
render practical service to the country by 
making patriotism the central, guiding 
feature of school life. Love of country, 
reverence for the flag, devotion to the men 
in uniform, faithfulness to our great Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the President, all these 
the schools—teachers, pupils, the whole in- 
stitution of the schools—can and must 
make so sacredly forceful in American life 
that treachery and disloyalty can find no 
room to live. 





































AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. G. HOLDEN 





Director, Agricultural Extension Department. 
International Harvester Company 


Two common errors in our agricultural 
work as given in our rural schools are: 

First—Bookish Work—We assign pages 
in a book—teach words, words, words, not 
things. An eighth grade girl in a school 
where agriculture had been taught from a 
book for two years said, “We had exam- 
ination in agriculture yesterday, and I’m 
afraid I won’t pass. I hate agriculture.” 
This girl was assisting one of our exten- 
sion workers in corn testing—the first real 
agriculture (i. e., study of things) 
put into her school. 


ever 
Remembering that 
corn testing was agriculture, she quickly 
added, “Oh, I don’t mean this. I like 
this kind of agriculture.” Here is the 
contrast. One sort of agriculture is book- 
ish, dead, has no appeal to the children, 
and no effect on the community; the other 
is full of life, of interest, of influence. 

I mean to cast no reflection on books. 
They are helpful; they are necessary; but 
they are not the end in themselves. They 
must be used as tools, just as an axe is 
used as a tool—a means to an end. Then 
too, we must remember that, in rural 
schools, the younger children learn much 
by listening to the recitations of the older 
ones. If the same text is used year after 
year, the children hear recitations on the 
lessons, the same chapters, again and again. 
The work, even though taught in an inter- 
esting way, soon becomes stale. It’s the 
same thing over and over again, year 
after year—a one-crop system that is 
fatal to interest and enthusiasm. 

Second—Skimming—On the other hand, 
if no book is used and the teacher is left 
free to select whatever phases of the sub- 
ject she wishes, what are the results? 

The first year all goes well. The teacher 
selects the interesting things, the import- 
ant things, the things attractive to the 


children. 
subject. 

The teaching of agriculture will not be 
a real success so long as we teach ex- 
actly the same things over and over and 
over again year after year. Neither will 
it be a success, if in our attempt to pop- 
ularize the subject, we skim all the inter- 
esting things the first year or two, leaving 
nothing crisp, and fresh, and new for the 
teachers who follow. Let us rotate the 
subjects, thus having something new and 
live each year. The following indicates 
how it can be done—in fact, how it is 
actually being done in Missouri. 

Ist Year. GROWING THINGS, Farm 
Crops; How Seeds Grow; Depth to Plant; 
Corn; Oats; Alfalfa; Weeds; Gardens; 
Canning; Removing Stains; Sewing. 

2nd Year. MAKING THINGS, Rope 
Knots; Splicing Rope; Fly Traps and 
Screens; Cement Tanks; Steps, and Posts; 
Farm Tools and Machines. 

3rd Year. LIVE THINGS, Animals; 
Poultry; Birds; Insects; Flies; Cooking. 

4th Year. SOIL AND HOME, Soil Fer- 
tility; Cultivation; Moisture; Home Con- 
veniences; Sanitation; Beautifying the 
Home; Social and Community Work. 

When the four year’s work is finished, 
start in again with the first year’s work. 
By this time the older pupils have gradu- 
ated and the work will be new again to 
both teacher and pupils. Rotation of sub- 
jects gives the pupils more agriculture, 
keeps the work live and real and vital, 
and makes it easier for the county super- 
intendent, who usually has little or no 
help in rural supervision. He can train 
his teachers for one line of work, while 
it is very difficult to train them for all 
lines of work in the same year. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
importance of rotating the subjects. 


The cream is taken from every 
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FOOD CONTROL 


RALPH MERRITT 
Federal Food Commissioner for California. 


Food today is by far the most vital of be reduced to an absolute minimum in 
the Allied requirements. The combined every household to enable us to maintain 
products of our shipyards and the munition our shipments to the Allied nations. No 
plants, and billions in money, will not person should consume as a maximum 
more than six pounds of wheat products 
combined per month, and thousands have 
totally eliminated it from their tables. 
Meats must be conserved. We are obliged 
to ship approximately 75,000,000 pounds 
per week during the approaching season 
when animals are being sent to market in 


avail against the Hun unless we send the 
food that is imperative to maintain the 
fighting men to the highest point of 
efficiency. 

The Food Administration is chiefly con- 
cerned in three thing: 


1. Conservation of foods. decreased volume. Fish and cheese and 
2. Increased production of foodstuffs. other dairy products can easily be substi- 
3. Elimination of speculative, or excess tuted for meats. 

profits from all necessary commodities. The farmers of the nation should operate 


Without control many necessities such as a patriotic unit in the effort for in- 
as flour, sugar and grains would now be creased production and every home in the 
far beyond the range of the average nation should maintain a war garden. Our 
citizen’s pocket book. people are asked only to produce and con- 

Wheat and meats of all kinds are the serve food; the food administration will 
two food essentials which we must con- supervise its distribution, guard our own 
serve at the present time. Consumption supplies and take the “profit” out of 
of wheat flour and wheat products should profiteering. 


THE POTATO 


By E. H. GRUBB 
Potato Expert, Southern Pacific Company. 


There is more food value in one acre of knowledge of manufacturing them into food 
potatoes than in 50 acres of grain fed to and fuel products would have saved England 
poultry for the production of eggs. This is and France from their existing food predica- 
when the potatoes are baked. Potatoes have ment. 


25 per cent more food value baked than During the past ten years the consumption 
when boiled. of potatoes in the United States has declined 

A good yield of potatoes is 400 bushels— about four bushels per capita to two, or 
24,000 pounds per acre. A corresponding 50 per cent. As a war food measure we 


ld of grain is 40 bushels—2400 pounds. could quadruple advantageously the use of 


This grain will produce 3200 eggs. One the potato and thereby very greatly in- 
pound of baked potatoes is equal to 8 eggs. crease transportable foods for the allies. 

This statement is not made to discourage the Boil or bake potatoes with the skins on— 
production of poultry—but to emphasize the and do the greatest possible food saving 
great value of the potato at this time 
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as service. In paring potatoes for boiling, one- 
an aid in winning the war, and especially in third of the food value of the vegetable is 


districts where it can be grown successfully. lost. The most valuable part of the potato 
tatoes have saved Germany from starva- is the cortical layer—the outside part. This 
tion; therefore have been the factor that contains the rich potash salts and protein. 
brought England and France face to face with When the potato is pared this is all lost. 
defeat before our intervention in the present Raise and use more potatoes as a war 


wal A plentiful supply of potatoes and measure. 
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How 





1. IN SCHOOL. 

Waste no food from your lunch basket. 
If there is more than you can eat, and there 
is no one with whom you can share it, take 
it home. 

Learn from your geography lesson where 
wheat comes from, learn why the world is 
short of it and why we must all save it for 
the Allies and the Armies, study the im- 
portance of ships and why with the present 
shortage, they must ply between the nearest 
ports if the Allies are to be fed. When you 
have your lesson thoroughly in hand, go 
home and tell the news. 

Take home the recipes given you by your 
teacher for the use of wheat and meat sub- 
stitutes. 

Make posters or cartoons about food and 
give them to your teacher to put up in the 
town. 


BE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE FOOD 


ADMINISTRATION. 
SAVE WHEAT AND MEAT, SUGAR 
FATS. 
2. AT HOME. 


Do not ask for food between meals. 

Do not complain or fuss about the food 
put on your plate. 

Clean your plate. 

Work in the garden to grow the vegetables 
which are going to keep you healthy. The 
combination of the exercise and the fresh 
foods will save many a doctor’s bill. 


BE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE FOOD 


ADMINISTRATION. 
SAVE WHEAT AND MEAT, SUGAR 
AND FATS. 


3. OUTSIDE YOUR HOME. 

Save wheat, meat, sugar and fats when 
visiting. Even as guests in other people’s 
houses, you will not need to eat wheat if 
it is served you. You can refuse it court- 
eously and perhaps your example of active 
loyalty will help make others follow the Food 
Administration requests. 

If you see anyone willfully or maliciously 
destroying food or if you hear them talking 
in such fashion that they encourage the 


ee 


all courageously. 


a 


OUTLINE BY HERBERT HOOVER 
Boys and Girls Can Assist 








Work hard, play hard, pray hard. 





the Food Administration. 





waste of food, report the matter to your 
teacher, your pastor or the Mayor. 


SPECIAL THINGS BOYS CAN DO 

Do not use green apples, nuts or any 
growing things as missiles to be thrown at 
telegraph poles, squirrels or other interesting 
targets. 

Pick wild fruits, like wild strawberries, 
blueberries, blackberries, and take them home 
to the family. 

Keep out of your neighbor’s garden and 
see to it that other children keep out of it. 

If there are pig clubs, baby beef or corn 
clubs in your town, join them—be active and 
loyal members. 

BE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION. 
SAVE WHEAT, MEAT, SUGAR AND 
AND FATS. 


SPECIAL THINGS GIRLS CAN DO 

If there is a canning club in your town, 
join it. 

If there is a girls’ community garden, help 
in that. — 

Take care of the salad vegetables in your 
home garden. 

When you help in the house, pare the 
vegetables thinly, so there is no waste. 

Cut the fat off meat and fowl, to be used 
in cooking. 

Learn to make delicious corn muffins, to 
save the wheat. 

Read canning articles carefully so that 
you can help mother to can vegetables that 
will keep. 

BE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION. 

SAVE WHEAT, MEAT, SUGAR AND 

FATS. 

Suggested References for the Teacher. 
Everyday Foods in War Time,—Rose, Mary S. 
Food Products,—Sherman, Henry. 
Industrial and Commercial Geography,— 

Smith, J. Russell. 

The Food Problem,—Kellogg V. and Taylor, 

A. E. 

For the Pupils. 
How We Are Fed,—Chamberlain, James F. 
The Story of Foods,—Cussey, Forrest. 
The United States Food Leaflets. 


come i) 
Work, eat, recreate and sleep. Do it 
HERBERT HOover. 
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Vitalizing History 


MARY B. MURRAY 
Ann Street School, Los Angeles. 


Cee. a few years ago history was 
treated as a matter of the text book 
alone, and the pupil’s part was over when 
he had committed to memory a sufficient 
number of facts and dates. Realizing 
this phase of the subject, and being hap- 
pily situated where conditions and ma- 
terials peculiarly favored interest and re- 
search along this line, I have been asked 
to “pass along” the result of my exper- 
1ence. 

Today, history is one of the most 
“alive” subjects in the curriculum of any 
school. It is one of the studies, which, 
if rightly pursued, awakens thought, reas- 
oning powers, and pre-eminent patriotism. 
It is the study which teaches by precept 
and example; that 

“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 

The mere teaching by rote, however, 
will not do this. It is only when the in- 
structors themselves have awakened to 
the true value of vitalization that this 
subject becomes a potent factor in the 
training of the youthful mind. In my 
own work, I have spent much time and 
thought on the formulation of a good 
working method for the vitalization of 
history. 

In this method there are three definite 
points which, under separate heads, I 
will outline for the benefit of anyone who 
may care to have them. 

1. The preparing of the stories in orig- 
inal form, while adhering strictly to his- 

al data, and telling them to the class 

in the most interesting manner possible, 
been the basis of this work. This 

in has developed originality, not only 


+ 


the minds of the pupils, but in the 


execution of the teacher, herself. Except 
for the actual data, no text books have 
been used. In the preparation of the 
tales, histories by well known authorities 
have been read and thoroughly digested, 
thus building the study upon the solid 
basis of expert research. In the case of 
California history such as the writer is at 
present handling, the oldest living partic- 
ipants in important events or their de- 
scendants, are sought out and interviewed. 
This method brings many an original and 
most interesting touch to the stories and 
helps to visualize such points as—actors, 
places, times and customs—as no text 
book lesson recited from memory could 
ever do. After the telling of the story 
by the teacher, we come to the second and 
very important point in the process of 
vitalization : 

2. The children are stimulated to ask 
questions and, by this process, the in- 
structor is enabled to register and cat- 
alogue the receptive power of the individ- 
ual child-brain. This helps in the work 
for originality and is one of the most 
potent awakeners of thought used in the 
From the ask- 
ing of questions, the child is encouraged to 


present day class room. 


express his deductions in his own lan- 
guage. By this method, we strive to 
enlarge very limited vocabularies, and se- 
cure memory training. From this point, 
the teacher encourages the pupil to write 
or tell the entire story in his own words. 
In this exercise, there is at first in all 
probability, a very limited return. But 
the power of expression in the child- 
brain increases rapidly, just as his power 
of locomotion does after he has once 
learned to walk. Some of these produc- 
tions show decided gifts—this, of course, 


is in the individual production and not 
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as a rule. The im- 
provement, however, in the entire body is 
encouraging 


in the class work 


most and almost 


always 
This 


centralization of 


comes as an agreeable surprise. 


second element we call 
thought, and from this, we pass on to 
the third and most important point in 
the vitalization—this is visualization. 

3. After the child has heard the story, 
has questioned and been questioned in re- 
gard to it and has produced it in his own 


This 


actual production in form of 


words, he 
the 


is taught to visualize it. 
means 


one or more objects used in the story. 


Sometimes an entire story may be repre- 


sented. The vehicle through which these 


visualizations are produced, may be color 


drawing, clay, cardboard modeling, Sloyd, 


etc. The work is done by the children, 


themselves, in their different departments 


and is almost invariably well done. For 


instance, last year, wishing to illustrate 
some of my leading subjects, and finding 
that the children grasped the situations 


most intelligently, 


I set them to drawing 
in colors. The result was satisfactory to 


One of the best in the set was 


a degree. 
a color reproduction, by a young natural 
artist, of “Juan Flaco” on his rearing 
steed as he is starting on his Paul Revere- 
like ride from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
that of his 
famous prototype kept Juan Flaco in the 


saddle for fifty-two hours. 


cisco,—a ride which unlike 


Recently I wanted an ancient cart, a 


*c) 
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“carreta”, to illustrate a subject. I sent my 
boys to the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce to study the construction of the old 
there. No the 
young builders and the toy cart when con- 


carreta detail escaped 
structed was as exact a reproduction as 
much older and experienced hands could 
have made. What does the building of this 
carreta mean to these boys? It means many 
things not in the old time text books nor 
in the simply committing-to-memory sys- 
tem. It means patience, perseverance, at- 
tention to detail and growth in constructive 
side. 
The boys will never forget what this old 
time like. have 
learned the customs of the time and have 


power—it has also its mathematical 


conveyance is They 


picked up many items of interest in their 
frequent visits to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In a nut shell, here are the three steps 
which I have used successfully in my own 
story telling process: 

(a) The story told in an original way 

by the teacher. 

(b) The story reproduced by the chil- 
dren. 

(c) The story visualized by the pupils— 
in clay, cardboard modeling, draw- 
ing, and Sloyd. 

This is my idea of vitalizing history. 
Other teachers, in all probability, have 
plans as effective. The only really es- 
sential thing is to have a vitalizing sys- 
tem and work up to it intelligently. 
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The whole urgency of the case is summed up in two words, Thrift 


and Industry. 


and then “Do your utmost.” 


THE 


Get to understanding the meaning of both these words, 


CANADIAN Foop CONTROLLER. 
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Council of Education Reports 





Reorganization of the School System 


In 1912 your committee presented a report on 
the state school as a whole and on the work- 
ing-principles of needed readjustments. Passing 
on to the particular problems of reorganization, 
the committee subsequently reported, first, on 
the intermediate school and then on the junior 
college. From first to last the committee has 
been guided by such implications of democracy 
as the following :— 

1. The school system is of all, by all, for all. 
2. It must therefore be one system, an organic 

whole, whatever its structural parts. 

3. It must guarantee with progressive cer- 
tainty: 
(a) Organic continuity of educational 
opportunities 
(b) Completeness of such opportunities; 
(c) An equitable distribution of such op- 
portunities 
4. Its redirection must be as free from an- 
cestor worship as from subversive radical- 
5. Its administrative organization must be 
such as to assure adequate functioning 
every where without, however, depriving 
any social group of responsibility any 
where and hence of the chance to become 


creasingly efficient in the educational 


provinces of citizenship 
A state system that embodies the foregoing 
conceptions and requiren ents and answers at 


the same time to modern educational insight and 


desirable trends of social evolution would, ac- 
and belief of the 


committee as expressed in the reports referred 


cording to the best knowledge 


to, have to exhibit the following structural out- 
lines 

1. The state university rests on a foundation 

f fourteen grades of elementary, transi- 
tional and secondary education. 

2. For city and country alike the elementary 
school period ends with the sixth grade; 
not so, of course, the period of compulsory 
school attendance. 

3. For city and country alike the elementary 

ides are followed by from two to four 

ntermediate or transitional grades, de- 

signed for the years of early adolescence 

ljusted to the educational needs of. all 
pupils, be their school life long or short. 

4. For city and country alike provision has 

been made for education to the end of the 


secondary-school period, i.e. to the end of 
the fourteenth grade. 

5. The lower vocational system, comprising 
a variety of arrangements for training, is 
articulated with the intermediate school; 
the middle vocational system with the high 
school. To the middle vocational system 
belong the normal schools and the various 
vocational departments of junior colleges. 

6. As far as the institutional grouping is con- 
cerned, the old rigidity has been super- 
seded by flexibility. One city or county, 
for example, may follow a 6-3-3-2 plan; 
another may have the grouping 6-2-4-2; a 
third may have a 6-4-4 division. Accord- 

ing to local conditions, one community may 

have only the intermediate school, articu- 
lated, to be sure, with a high school else- 
where; another the intermediate and high 
school grades, articulated, to be sure, with 

a junior college elsewhere; a third may 

provide for an eight-year secondary school 

in one place and under one management, 
and so on. 

Now the educational policies represented 
by this program accord essentially, the com- 
mittee believes, with professional public 


opinion, at least in California. The recom- 


mendations of the Council of Education 
and other C. T. A. bodies of teachers, the 
attitudes of the universities, particularly 
that of their departments of education, the 
policies and acts of the State Board, the 
development of intermediate schools and 
junior colleges, all of these factors in the 
making of educational history show that 
even now substantial agreement exists as to 
the goal to be achieved. This fact ac- 
counts for several recent legislative steps 
toward the goal, such, for example, as 
the law relating to the financial support of 
high schools by counties and the explicit 
recognition of the junior college as an in- 
tregal part of the California secondary 
school division. 

But if we now turn to the obstructions that 
must be removed, if we are to realize a state 
school system worthy of a modern Democratic 
commonwealth, especially one that will enable 
city and country to progress abreast and to 
outgrow, at not too an unequal a rate, the 


hampering practices of days that are gone for- 
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ever, we soon come upon the most formidable 
of them all, our inherited rural scheme of school 
What this is like and why it is 
a barrier to progress we can bring vividly be- 
fore our minds if we think of a progressive 
American city and imagine it organized on the 
rural would be, first of all, an 


administration. 


plan. There 
indefinite number of small subdivisions known 
as common school districts; each with three 


school trustees but perhaps only one teacher; 
each a separate corporate unit, with co-opera- 
tion a matter of choice; each only moderately 
restricted by general laws as to the privilege 
Then 


there would be a number of high school dis- 


of mismanaging its educational trust. 
tricts, union high school districts, joint union 
high school districts, and city high school dis- 
tricts, and no high school districts, each high 
school district only distantly and mechanically 
related to common school districts and the re- 
living 
unto itself as far as the laws of the state per- 


quirements of the common good; each 
mit; one up to date; another out of date by 
several generations, and none getting the full 
benefit of team work, of an equitable distribu- 
tion of burdens and opportunities, of the elimi- 
There 


would, of course, be a city board of education, 


nation of waste, material and human. 
appointed by the city fathers from among their 
friends, a board exercising a few state func- 
tions but representatives 
To complete the administrative or- 
ganization, the city would elect a city superin- 
tendent, to protect itself, accidents, 
against adequate educational leadership. 


none as educational 


of the city. 
ae. 
barring 


Fortunately, all this is imaginary, as far as 
We need 
not point out how an intelligent order has re- 
placed or forestalled educational chaos; how 
nearly the city and the school district are one 


most American cities are concerned. 


in circumference, how city after city has come 
to elect for truly democratic reasons a small 
non-professional citizen school board, respons- 
ible to the people of the city district and the 
whole state for the organization and manage- 
ment of all the schools of the whole district; 
how superintendents are called and appointed 
by these boards, regardless of geography, and 
how these boards have learned or are learning 
to give the expert elbow-room for action and 
results; how teachers are ceasing to be nomads 
or itinerant jobbers; how unified city school 
systems are arising that furnish completeness, 
continuity and an equitable distribution of op- 
portunities for all of the people, young and old, 
from kindergarten to the end of the junior 
college and beyond. 
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Now, the key to the understanding of the 
rural situation is the fact of the survival of the 
common administrative 
unit together with the survival of certain con- 
victions as to the essentials of Democracy. If 


the prairie schooner were one of these it would 


school district as the 


Such sur- 
vivals go far to explain why the country has 
not kept abreast of the city in educational mat- 
ters from the point of view of an efficiently 
functioning 


be disloyal of course to buy an auto. 


democratic school system, why in 
inherited modes of 
thought, due largely to vanished conditions, they 


are antagonistic to the 


fact, as far as they are 
such a 
For example, the thought is still potent 
that education is a 


evolution of 
system. 
neighborhood 
matter and that any increase of control on the 


family or 


part of the people as a whole is a menacing 
invasion of popular rights, a thought contrary 
not only to modern educational theory but to 
the judicial interpretations of our American in- 
stitutions by the highest courts of the land. 
Another relic of this sort, one particularly dear 
to the school politician of a certain type, for 
reasons of his own, is the belief that every 
American is by instinct fit for the management 
of every public trust and that 
Bolsheviki method of 
leaders is the only democratic method, what- 
ever might be said 


therefore the 
selecting educational 
for a different procedure 
in the successful breeding and raising of pigs. 
Closely akin to this belief is the superstition 
that a Democracy cannot become efficient with- 
out turning itself into a 
tocracy. 


bureaucracy or au- 
Of the merely retarding factors we 
need to mention here only one: popular thought 
has not fully caught up with the meaning of 
the term public school as embodied in the Cali- 
fornia law. 

3y thus preventing advancement toward an 
adequate 20th century school system of, by and 
for all, this state of promotes 
cleavage instead of cohesion. The city groups 
that are unhindered in the acquisition of the 
wealth represented by health, mental and moral 
development, and the trained ability to do 
things and to do them well inevitably come to 


affairs social 


constitute and to regard themselves as a superior 
class. Hence a democratic common wealth commits 
suicide, however slowly, if it does not make 
the equal distribution of this wealth a perma- 
nent concern, if it refuses to cast on the scrap 
heap educational machinery as antiquated as the 
ox cart and the hand loom. California owes it 
to herself, therefore, to modernize the system 
of rural school organization and administration, 
if only for the reason that its continuance 
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means the creation and perpetuation of a “lower 
class.” 

But what can be done to give the country an 
approximately equal chance with the city? The 
well-nigh unanimous answer of competent stu- 
dents of our American school system is: city 
territory apart, enlarge the school district so that 
its boundaries coincide with those of the 
county; then adopt for it the principles and 
adopt the practices worked out successfully in 
American cities. This 
answer has the endorsement of the N. E. A.; 
it is implied in the constitutional provision for 


the experience of 


county charters. Of course, no organization of 
any kind will automatically usher in the millen- 
nium or make the old Adam a good boy for- 
evermore. But it seems obvious to the com- 
mittee that a wise actualization of the county- 
unit idea would indeed result in a rapid educa- 
tional advance. One ungraded  one-teacher 
school after another would become a memory, 
like the pioneering days from which it sprang, 
and the diminishing survivors would be ade- 
quately supervised. Accessible to a_ steadily 
growing majority of boys and girls would be 
consolidated 


schools, hygienic, well 


equipped inside and outside for work and play, 


sightly, 


each perhaps with its teacher-cottage and cer- 
tainly with suitable social center arrangements. 
There would be little to hinder the develop- 
ment of the intermediate school as a connect- 
ing link, for some with the high school, for 
others with rural vocations. Rural high schools 
and their resources would be more evenly dis- 
tributed and feeble duplications prevented. In 
each county there would be provision for 
junior college departments, to round out general 
education and to lead over to the University or 
into callings, such as scientific farming. That 
each county would command the services of 
teachers as efficient as city teachers goes with- 
out saying. 


Not the least valuable’ probability 


would be that of mitigating for teachers the 


vicissitudes of tenure. They would be less 
likely to become the victims of local squabbles, 


including their own, and one personna non grata 
in one place could by a transfer through the 
county board get a chance to become persona 
gratissima in another place. 

To discuss in detail the complex problem of 
organization would be going beyond the present 
intentions of the committee. Nor are the data 
at nd for determining the particulars of the 
legislation needed to secure the results just 
mentioned. The essentials of any promising 


plan, however, seem to the committee to be the 
following: 


1. A county board of education composed of 
from five to nine citizens elected at large; 
the term of office to be at least five years, 
and the terms so arranged as to expire at 
different times. 

2. A properly qualified county superintendent 
appointed by the county board, without re- 
gard to geography, who shall serve as the 
executive officer of the board and as the 
head of the county department of educa- 
tion. 

3. Small sub-district boards, elected at large 
and acting subject to the county board. 

4. The powers and duties of the county board 
to include: 

(a) General control and management of 
the schools of the county; 

(b) Fixing the boundaries of school sub- 
districts ; 

(c) The duty of locating and providing 
school buildings, and equipment. 

(d) The appointment of the teachers of 
the county on the recommendation of 
the superintendents. 


cn 


Strict adherence throughout to the 

principle of what may be called demo- 

cratic efficiency. If the term efficiency, 

as some times happens, is first ab- 
stracted from every other manifestation of 
life and is thereupon defined in such a 
way as to make the first commandment 
read: Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
sides efficiency, it follows, of course, that 
the car of progress will be run with greatest 
skill and speed by an enlightened autocrat as 
chauffeur. But if by efficiency we mean 
the results achieved when each member of 
the body politic is trying his best to do 
better things in better ways—and_ this 
meaning is one of the corner stones of 
Democracy—then no school system is ade- 
quate that deprives even the smallest group 
of a chance to learn by trying how to 
manage a portion of the educational inter- 
ests held in trust by all of the adult citi- 
zens of to-day for the adult citizens of to- 
morrow. On the other hand, no school 
system is adequate that does not make the 
parts responsible to the whole in the or- 
ganization and administration of a com- 
mon, all-inclusive trusteeship. 

The committee does not regard it as its pres- 


ent function to urge that steps be taken im- 
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mediately to get the policies presented in this 
report expressed in the statute law and in the 
constitution. The committee recommends, in- 
stead, that the Council urge each section of the 
C. T. A. to consider the county unit movement 
earnestly and persistently as a matter of vital 
importance to California, as a matter that is in- 
separab!y bound up with the endeavor of school 
men and women to promote a progressive state- 
wide preparedness for peace. 











It should be possible, the committee thinks, to 

act upon such suggestions as the following: 
1. Read and study Cubberley’s Rural Life 
and Education, State and County Educa- 













tional Reorganization, and his Public 
School Administration; also Bulletins 11, 
20, 30, 44, of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and Bulletin 232 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
























2. Study a particular California county. Such 
study would resolve itself, of course, into 
a number of problems. Here is one, for 
example. Find the total expenditure for 
schools and its distribution. Find the 
cost of district school management, cost 
of high school maintenance, etc. Try to 
determine to what extent the existing sys- 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. Report made difficult by scope of subject. 


2. Report made difficult because of lack of 
technical pedagogical language, no agree- 
ment on meaning of some of the most 
important terms: e.g. “expert”, “super- 
vision.” 


APPOINTMENT. (See Quotations A and B.) 


1. Methods in use in U. S. 

Rural Districts: 

(a) By lay Boards of Trustees. 

(b) By lay Boards of Trustees, on recom- 
mendation of County Superintendent. 

City Districts: 

(c) By Committee of Board of Education. 

(d) By Superintendent as adviser. 

(e) By Superintendent as appointing au- 
thority. c 

(f) By competitive selection‘ from eligible 
list. 
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tem is responsible for wastefulness ; also what 
returns in equipment and service the people 
get from the total investment. Take into ac- 
count topography, existing high school dis- 
tricts, and so on. Don’t overlook the 
problem of transportation. Estimate the 
cost of a reconstructed unified county 
system. Draw conclusions as to whether 
better results could not be obtained at 
less cost than are now obtained, or whether 
a larger outlay would not be fully war- 
ranted by the increase in educational divi- 
dends for all concerned. 

Place the problems connected with the 
adoption of the county unit on the programs 
of county institutes, section and high 
school conventions. 

Interest other agencies, such as women’s 
clubs, and the press. 

Use liberally such convincing means of 
popular instruction as illustrated extension 
lectures setting forth what has been done 
elsewhere and what is going on else- 
where. Such object lessons would help 
to spread the conviction that a democratic 
commonwealth can have an efficient modern 
school system as soon as it wants one. 


ALEXIS F. LANGE, Chairman. 


Appointment, Rating, Salary and Tenure of Teachers 
OUTLINE OF REPORT 


2. Appointments in California. 


Rural Districts: 

36 County Superintendents replied to ques- 
tion as to how teachers got their “jobs.” 
9 state that they are asked to advise in the 
choice of teachers by the local boards. 
City Districts: 

No figures as to methods, but we know 
there is a great improvement over rural 
method, since in most cases appointment is 
in the hands of the Superintendent, and 
therefore rests in the same hands as super- 
vision. 

Great weakness in the indefinite and im- 
possible standards set for teachers. (See 
list C.) 

Number of teachers in California: 

All County Superintendents state their be- 
lief that the supply is greater than the de- 
mand; but since teachers send applications 
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to many schools, the relative numbers are 
difficult to determine. 

Basis of choice employed by local Boards. 
“Good looks and fancy of school board.” 
“Friends interview the board.” 

“Through teachers’ agencies.” 

“Apply to all the Trustees of the County. 
“Home girls first.” 


“First applicant in person.” 
“Sight unseen, on testimony from strangers.” 
3. Recommendations of Committee. 


(a) Legislation to secure county unit sys- 
tem for the state; /f the Superintendent 
is appointed for a definite term, and 
money provided for a_ reasonable 
amount of supervision. 

(b) That committees of the Council and of 
other organizations of teachers act in 
co-operation on such problems, as— 
(1) Definite statements of qualifications 
of teachers necessary to secure the 
best interests of the schools. (See 
Elliott’s plan for self-examination, and 
the “success cards” used in_ several 
states. ) 

(2) The possibility of the use of 
standardized tests for pupils’ achieve- 
ment to determine teacher ability as 
means of diagnosis, not of final grad- 
ing. 

(3) An apparent over supply of teach- 
ers, and the best methods to raise the 
standards for elementary teachers. 

(4) Teachers’ Registration Bureau. 

PROMOTION. (See D, E and F.) 

It must be generally acknowledged that the 
selection of teachers is only one step toward an 
efficient school system; inspection and _ super- 
vision must determine their retention and posi- 
tion. Vagueness and lack of definition in quali- 
ties necessary for selection present an insuper- 
able obstacle to any just system of promotion. 

Rural Districts: 

No system of promotion possible on ac- 

count of lack of supervision. 

City Districts: 

1. Methods in use in U. S. (As classified by 

Cubberley.) 

(a) Graded salaries based on positions. 
Artificial; transfers difficult. 

(b) Additional salary grants for study. 
Many worthy teachers can not afford 

much supervised study. 


Not necessarily related to school room 
efficiency. 

(c) Salary grants based on grades in service. 
(1) Promoted on recommendation. 
(2) Promoted on examination. 

(d) Salary grants based on efficiency. 


2. Methods in California. 

We have no figures or definite statements; 

but c, (1) seems to be the prevailing 

method. 

The common and convenient basis of age 

in service seems to have little to recom- 

mend it except its convenience, for it is a 

matter of common experience that efficiency 

has practically little relation to age, or 
even to experience, except within a very 
limited range of years. 

3. Recommendation. 

As the only basis that justice and reason 

suggest for promotion is that of efficiency, 

(a) We recommend that the Committees of 
Council under “Appoinement 3, (b)” 
consider the same questions with a 
view to presenting plans for promotion 
based on efficiency. 

(b) That an improvement in Institutes be 
immediately brought about, in order 
that for busy teachers the week given 
them for self-improvement be no 
longer a misnomer : 6000 “passive teach- 
ers” told about the necessity of self- 
activity in the child! 

(c) That a plan for state Reading Circles 
be made by the Council, and laid be- 
fore the teachers of the state at the 
next meetings of the Sections. 


TENURE AND SALARY. 

As a result of the study of figures on the 
teaching body of the U. S. the following sum- 
mary was made: 

i the American teaching force may 
be regarded as a large body of teachers, 
mostly women, of relatively short ex- 
perience, only a small percentage hav- 
ing professional training, frequently 
shifting about, and not remaining long 
in the profession; but whose work is 
organized and directed by a supervising 
body, mostly men, who have had con- 
siderable experience, and who have rel- 
atively secure tenure.”—Dutton and 
Snedden, Educational Administration. 


Do we need any further statement as to the 
difficulties attendant upon tenure and salary? 


1. It is evident that we need a sufficiently 
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lengthy period of preparation to discourage 


the practice of “dropping in” to teaching 
for a few years; or looked at from another 
standpoint, teachers will confer the greatest 
directing 


afford 


possible favor upon the state by 


the attention of those who cannot 


the time to become skilled workers in the 


teaching profession, to other vocations 


where the apprentice period may be short 


without injuring the quality of the work. 


2. Special and urgent needs under war con- 
ditions. 
3. As a means of educating public opinion, 


however, we must recommend: 


(a) The consideration of a tenure law re- 






The work of this committee has included 
the reading of the reports available 
on the size of classes in relation to 
their efficiency. In certain cities investi- 


1 


gations have been conducted in rooms of 


large, medium and small registration by 


means of tests in Arithmetic and other com- 


mon school studies, in power of 


ability to 


pupils’ 


attention, in concentration and in 


participate in class-room activities generally. 
with the 


elimination of 


These reports s ned up rate of 
Th r rt ummed uy rate of 


promotion, retardation and 


oo 


basis for arriving at 
that 


sufficiently 


yrmed the 
conclusions All 


pupils have fe 


agree these investi- 


gations are not complete as to 
local- 
ity does there seem to be a maximum limit 
The chief 
insufficient funds and the ad- 
attendant 


warrant a positive conclusion. In no 


registration. reasons ad- 


vanced are 


to class 
ministrative difficulties 
necessary adjustments. 

It is the 
small and very large classes do work below 
the average. 


upon the 


consensus of opinion that very 
Too small classes, of less than 
20, show lack of competition, quick response 
and co-operative ability. Very large classes, 
of 50 or more, result in greater retardation 


factor in the 
pupils. If the 


and are certainly a _ strong 


early elimination of group 


is too large some fail to give attention to 


the work of the class, or to partake actively 


in the recitation, thus causing a_ serious 


waste and in fixing upon the pupil lax hab- 


its of thought and action which too often 


remain permanent. : 


Says President Burk of the San Francisco 
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indefinite (4 
throughout the 


quiring year) tenure 
after a suitable 


probationary period for new teachers 


state, 


‘(b) A minimum salary law for the state, 


taking into consideration the present 
war prices. 
(c) A feasible plan for the payment of 


salaries in 12 monthly instalments, at 


least in cities. 


But most fundamental. 
(d) Legislation which shall require more 
academic and_ professional training 


from Kindergarten through High 


School. 


SARA L. DOLE, Chairman 





Normal 


oring 


school, in a valuable pamphlet fav- 


smaller classes and giving data of 


two years’ experience in the training school:, 


“The condition of 50 pupils to a teacher is 


not a necessity, but a disease created by 
the class system itself. Any remedy which 
enables pupils to make progress faster re 


duces automatically the number of 
assigned to 
The 


the primary than in the grammar grades is 


pupils 
each teacher.” 


necessity of a smaller enrollment in 
generally 
the U. S. Commissioner of 
1916 estimated that the 
4 049,327 


How 


recognized. A report issued by 
Education in 
grade registra- 


2.000.000 


first 
about 
this 


tion of included 


repeaters. much of loss might 


fairly be accredited to over-crowding? 


The second, third and fourth grades are 
estimated as having each over 2,000,000 en- 
rollment. The most appalling waste then 


occurs in the first year where too often the 
serious over-crowding and the make-shift of 


half-day sessions take place. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that statistics re- 
lating to the first year are much less re- 


This com- 
fol- 


grade 


liable than those of other grades 


mittee strongly recommends the plan 
lowed by certain cities whereby first 
children are 
the first 
thus materially lessening the number of non- 
said “the 
things must be at the bottom and the little 
it the top or the whole structure rocks.” 


Every Kindergartner to the 


allowed to enroll 


month of the 


only during 


two school terms, 


promotions. Some one has broad 


one, from the 


University President, having the interests 
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of a democratic state at heart, should use 
every means available, legislative and other- 
wise, to raise the efficiency of the primary 
school. Dr. Ayres says, “It is safe to count 
on 40% of the children leaving school by the 
time they are 14.” Should not the best 
conditions prevail where all come _ under 
their influence? 

It must be realized that small numbers 
mean added not lessened responsibilities. With 
a reasonable number enrolled a teacher must 
not only show results in increased promo- 
tion rates but double promotions should not 
be unusual. The gain in individual achieve- 
ment should be so pronounced that no doubt 
would remain in the minds of school finan- 
ciers as to the money saving result. Is 
not the large expenditure in reteaching non- 
promoted pupils due to quite an extent to 
over-crowded rooms? Dr. Terman in_ his 
Measurement of Intelligence says, “Statistics 
collected in hundreds of cities in the United 
States show that between a third and a 
half of the school children fail to progress 
through the grades at the expected rate; 
that from 10% to 15% are retarded at least 
3 years. More than 10% of the $400,000,000 
annually expended in the United States for 
school instruction is devoted to re-teach- 
ing children what they have already been 
taught, but have failed to learn. Taking the 
country over the ratio of “accelerates” to 
“retardates” is approximately 1 to 10.” 

\ smaller enrollment should not be ac- 
companied by a decrease in salaries. The 
average citizen has concluded that large 
classes with the smaller 
faculty required and the fewer buildings 


correspondingly 
necessary are a saving. The responsibility 
of correcting these opinions rests upon the 
teacher as well as upon the superintendent. 
John Dewey says, “I consider the awakening 
of the class-room teacher the most signifi- 
cant thing that has happened educationally 
in the last 50 years.” The experienced class- 
room teacher almost invariably calls over- 
crowding her chief problem. This awaken- 
ing then should result in the gradual adjust- 
ment of the congestion in the elementary 
schools. 

Reports from California cities are for the 
most part encouraging. ‘There is a marked 
tendency to lower numbers. In replying to 
the question, “Has any special study been 
made as to the advantages of smaller num- 
bers?” one superintendent says, “No, the 
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principals assert that the smaller number of 
pupils not promoted is a proof.” Another 
says, “No, advantages are evident without 
any special study.” Another says, “Better 
results with small numbers.” 

It is the opinion of this Committee that 
under the present grade system an enroll- 
ment of not more than 35 pupils in the 
grammar grades and 30 in the primary is 
desirable and we recommend to the Coun- 
cil Members that their influence be exerted 
to assist in bringing about this necessary 
change. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


If your address next September will 
be different than at present, notify the 
SrerRA EpucaTIONAL News. This will 
save much time and expense and in- 


sure you the September issue on time. 
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SCHOOL FINANCES 

Your Committee on School Finances have 
given much thought to the important ques- 
tion of school revenues and at different times 
have Many 
factors have come into our calculations, not- 
ably the increased cost of living, the grow- 
ing scarcity of and the vocational 
and war emergency demands upon our school 


arrived at different conclusions. 


teachers, 


curriculum. 

There is no doubt that the essential needs 
J but 
how to finance them is the big problem. 


of our schools have greatly increased, 
The shortage of teachers is very largely due 
to the fact that 
paid in other lines of work, and unless this 


the 


better salaries are being 


situation is remedied in the near future 


shortage will increase until our demands for 
high grade school men and women can not 
be met 

The instruction problem is not the only 
one. The cost of equipment, of school fur- 
niture, of supplies and of vocational tools 
has increased from 509% to 500%, and the 
30c limit upon our district tax has, in the 
progressive school districts, already been 
reached. There is no question in the minds 
of your Committee that additional state 
and county revenues should be made im- 
mediately available or our schools may not 
hope to advance as the times and present 
eniergency require that they should. 


In the high school, 
fund 


the county high school 
the 


our opinion inadvisable to 


law has so greatly relieved situa- 


tion that it is in 
measure for 


suggest any further revenue 


high schools at the present time. However, 


of the 


efiort should be made to 


Commiuittee 1s 


opinion that every 


extend the oppor- 


Federal aid in vocational work. 


The State Board of Education has placed 


itself on record as in favor of an increase in 
both state and county revenues for element- 
ary school purposes, recommending in the 
former instance an apportionment on the 


+ 


basis of $17.00 to $17.50 per pupil, and a min- 
in the latter. This 
of the State Board, 
should hope to se- 


imum of $20.00 per pupil 


increase, in the 


judgment 
that 
present time, 


is the maximum we 


cure at the when in practically 
every other department of the State a policy 
of retrenchment rather than of increased ex- 
penditure will prevail. 

Your Committee recommends for adoption 
the State Board program for intreased state 
and county revenues for elementary schools. 


Your Committee further recommends that 
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this Council place itself on record as in 
favor of a uniform budget system for all 
school districts in the State of California. 

Cc. J. DU FOUR, Chairman. 


SURVEY OF THE CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Owing to pressure of educational and war 


work your committee has been unable to 
devote enough time to the study of their 
problem to make material progress since 
the November meeting of the Council. How- 


ever, enough thought has been given to the 
matter to strengthen certain of the 
clusions drawn at that time. 


1. That a 


con- 
They are: 


survey Council committee 


by a 


is not feasible owing to the magnitude of 
the task and the lack of time available for 
the work. 

> 


2. That a fairly large sum of money will be 
necessary. 


3. That the only apparent source of this 
money is the State of California, in the in- 
terest of whose children the work would be 
done, 


4. That>the State Legislature should be 
titioned to make the necessary 
tion. 

We 


Y . 


Legislation be 


pe- 
appropria- 
recommend Committee on 
take the 


that the 
instructed to 


nec- 
essary steps to bring the matter before the 
proper state authorities and to secure, if 
possible, the passage of a bill making the 
necessary appropriation. To the efforts of 


1 


the Committee on Legislation in this direc- 

tion we pledge our most hearty co-operation. 

F. H. BOREN, Chairman. 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Condensed Outline. 

I. The difficulty 

II. The 

1. Ignorance; 

2. Selfishness. 


lack of co-operation. 


reasons for present conditions: 


for improvement: 
1. On part of teachers: 


II] Sugge stions 


(a) Study of administration problems; 
(b) Study of work of other departments; 


(c) Social activities. 


hN 


On the part of superintendents: 
(a) Know teachers personally; 

(b) Know their problems; 

(c) Know their possibilities; 

(d) Work for their advancement; 
(e) Help improve social conditions. 


GRACE C. STANLEY, Chairman. 





THE 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION— 
| ANNUAL MEETING 
HE annual meeting of the Council was 


called to order at Oakland Hotel, Oak- 


land, at 9:30 a. m. April 13, 1918, with 

President Cox in the chair. The meeting 

: was held jointly with the annual session of 

. the California High School Principals Con- 
- vention. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey as member of the 


the Pro- 
spoke in reference 


the Enlistment of 
the N. E. A. 

: to the necessity for increasing the member- 

ip in the organization and the establish- 

nt at Washington of a Secretary of Edu- 


Committee on 
; fession of 


‘ tion. Secretary Chamberlain presented to 

“ the teachers of the State, through President 

Cox, a service flag, bearing the figures “185” 

_ esenting the number of men who had 

left the school rooms of the state for ser- 

> : ice in one or another branch of war activtiy. 

a Mr. Coleman spoke in the interest of Y. M. 
° Cc. A. War Educational Work 

The Work of the Vocational Guidance So- 

+ ‘ ciety in California, a paper by Mrs. May L. 

- Cheney, was read by Mr. Nicholas Ricciardi 

Oakland. The report of the Committee 

. on Reorganization of the School System by 

Dr Lange was discussed by Commissioner 

é McNaught Approval was given the County 

if t form of administration as embodied in 

- the report. The pleasure of the convention 

f e improved condition of Dr. Cubber- 

" l is offered at this point was most timely, 

" having worked so consistently for the 

" larger unit in administration. The report on 

Professional Relationships within the 

ational Forces, presented by Mrs. Stan- 

was discussed by Principal George 

ympson of Alameda High School. Mr. 

Keppel, for the Committee on the Referen- 

, and Initiative, presented this report, 

was discussed by Superintendent 

ghes of Oroville. Resolution by Princi- 


[Thompson of Brawley calling upon the 


High School principals to endorse the re- 

rt and recommending favorable action by 

5 Federal Council, met with hearty ap- 
1 It was stated by Mr. Keppel that 


secure the necessary signatures to the 


ons, a contribution of not less than 50c 
teacher would be necessary. The Com- 
ttee on Survey of the California School 


ystem, made its report through Mr. Boren. 


Discussion was given by Principal Osen- 
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baugh of San Jose. The meeting adjourned. 
Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was called to order 
at 1:30 with President Cox in the chair. 
Roll call by Secretary Chamberlain, disclosed 
the presence of the following members: 

Bay Section: Messrs. Avery, Cloud, Cooper, 
Cox, Miss Darby, Du 
Glascock, Miss 


Messrs 
Miss 


Davidson, 
Four, Lange, Meyer, 
Power. 

Central Section: 
Graham, Lindsay. 


Northern 


Messrs. Boren, Cross, 
Section: Mrs. 
Rawlins, Robbins, Short. 
Southern Section: Miss Dole, Mrs. Dorey, 
Hauck, Hunt, Keppel, Miss Merrill, 
Dr. Moore, Miss Mosseman, Mr. McCutchan, 
Drs. Shiels, Snyder, Mrs. Stanley, Mr. Steph- 
Miss Miss Visscher, 
West, Wilson and Mr. 


O’Neill, Messrs. 


Messrs. 


€ ns, 

Mr 

Wright. 
Central 


Van de 


Miss 


Goorberg, 
Willis, Dr 
Coast 


Section: FE. E. Brownell, 


G. A. Bond. 

Only five members were absent. 

The report on Referendum and _ Initiative 
relating to A. B. 1013 was discussed by 
Mrs. O’Neill, Miss Van de Goorberg, Messrs. 
Cross, West, Avery, Shiels and Keppel, 
ind the work of the special committee of 
fifteen and the understanding reached with 


representatives of 
and State 
full indorsement; 


the Tax 


Board of 


Payers Associa- 


tion Control was given 
Reorganization of 
Messrs. Helms, 
Glascock and Lange; report on School Sur- 


School 


System was discussed by 


vey was adopted. The Professional Rela- 
tionships Committee was continued with in- 
structions to suggest courses of study for 


the use of teachers and superintendents that 
may tend to promote under knowledge of 
school matters and a greater appreciation of 
the value of the service rendered by the 
fellow”. The President advised the 
reorganization of the Committee on Civic 
Education of the Immigrant, the work to 

Mr. suggested 
the “Committee on 
Reports 


“other 


be broadened. Avery some 


such title as American- 


ration.” later be 
Supervision, Vocational Education, 
Education, Thrift, the Exceptional 


Professional Growth of Teachers. 


may presented 
on Rural 
Visual 


Child, 


The report of the Committee on School 
Finance, presented by Mr. Du Four, was 


idopted. 
the 


Dr. Wm. H. Snyder representing 
Committee on Junior Colleges advised 
a careful survey of the Junior College, par- 
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ticularly in its relation to cost. He recom- 
mended that the Department of Education 
of the University of California be requested 
to make this University has 
examined the Junior Colleges in reference to 


survey. The 


their work in preparation for the University, 
not from the standpoint of 
College. On 


stimulation to 


the Junior motion of Mr. 


Cross the report was adopted. The Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Institutes was contin- 
ued, with the suggestion that careful con- 


sideration be given the advisability of changes 
in the law governing teachers institutes, that 
at the Council such 


changes might be approved in preparation 


next meeting of the 
for the next legislature. 

In reporting for the Committee on Rela- 
tionships of the N. E. A. and the C. T. A. 
Mr. Glascock said the Committee opposed 
membership fee. Mr. Avery repre- 
Superintend- 
ents Hughes of Sacramento and Bennett of 
at the recent National Superin- 
Meeting at Atlantic City, reported 
that at the conference attended by them at 


a joint 
senting a Committee including 
Pomona 
tendents 


which was considered problems of reorgan- 
ization of the N. E. A, 
Illinois were recognized as having the most 
state 
organization and the California plan was the 

followed by the N. E. A. in its 
reorganizing Both superintendents 
and National Council approved of some such 


California and 


satisfactory and efficient forms of 
yne being 


scheme. 


plan as in force with us, for districting the 
districted in California. 
The proposed delegate applying 


nation, as we are 
system as 
to the N. E. A. was also given consideration. 
indulged in by 
Glascock, the President and 
Secretary. The report was received. 

The report by Miss Merrill for the Com- 
mittee on Class Room Enrollment was con- 


Further discussion was 


Messrs. Cross, 


sidered by Messrs. Cloud, Brownell and 
Du Four, Mrs. O’Neill, Mrs. Dorsey and 
the Misses Mosseman, Regan and Merrill. 


The discussion brought out the fact that 
the matter of reduced numbers in the class, 
requiring extra class rooms implied largely 
increased expenditures. The sug- 
gestion by the Secretary that the Commit- 
tees on Class Room Enrollment and School 


financial 


Finance work together and prepare a joint 
report was embodied in the motion by Mr. 
Cloud that the report be adopted. Miss 
Dole presented the report for the Commit- 
tee on Appointment, Rating, Salary and 
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Tenure of Teachers. 
Covell, former 


This was adopted. Mr. 
chairman of the Committee 
on Standards of Professional Training, re- 
ceived through the Council a unanimous ex- 
pression of sympathy and hope for his rapid 
from a serious illness). A Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Cunningham was for- 
merly chairman, that on Consolidation of 
School Districts, was merged with the Com- 
School Sys- 
Miss Van de Goorberg, who had under- 
taken the chairmanship of the Committee on 


recovery 


mittee on Reorganization of 


tem. 


Retirement Salary, filling the vacancy caused 
by resignation of Mr. Chase through illness, 
promised a report at the next meeting. Miss 
Van de Goorberg stated that she desired a 
conference with the Committee that con- 
sideration could be given the actuarial prin- 
involved, towards the safe- 


ciples looking 


guarding of the retirement fund. The sym- 
pathy and appreciation of the Council was 
extended Mr. Chase. 

Those interested in evening High Schools 
expressed a desire through Mr. Glascock 
that the Council appoint a committee to study 
the organization of such schools. The com- 
mittee was ordered. The advisability of har- 
monizing the membership year in the asso- 
ciation and the year to the 


STERRA 


subscription 
EpucaTIONAL NEWS was 
forward by Mr. Glascock. 
plaint is entered at the non-receipt of the 
magazine by new teachers particularly, who 
do not understand that their yearly subscrip- 
tion may not begin until two or three 
date of payment of 
fee. The Secretary explained that could this 
be done it would tend not only to 
complaints, but would 


brought 
Many times com- 


months following the 
min- 
simplify the 
work in the central office and reduce expense. 
Attention has been given this matter on sevy- 
eral occasions, but 


imize 


without reaching satis- 
factory solution. The matter is now in the 
hands of the Executive Secretary in con- 
sultation with the secretaries of the various 
sections. 

A Committee whose business shall be to 
seek out and study vocational possibilities 
for girls, and suggested by Miss Dole, was, 
on motion of Mrs. Cross, authorized. 
On motion of Mr. West, endorsement was 
given the action of the Secretary in having 
reports printed and distributed for discus- 
sion at Council meetings, this policy to be 
followed in future. Mr. Brownell and Mr. 
3ond, President and Secretary respectively, 
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of the Central Coast Section, the new organ- 
ization, sat with the Council. Authorization 
was given for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to take the necessary steps for mod- 
ification of by-laws to provide for increas- 
ing the size of the Board of Directors. This 
will allow for representation on the Board, 
of the new section or of any section sub- 
sequently organized. 

The Council here temporarily adjourned 
to meet by sections to select members for 
the Board of Directors, and one member 
from each section to the Advisory Editorial 
Board. Mr. Keppel moved that the Coun- 
cil express its wish through the Board of 
Directors that Mr. Cox succeed himself as 
President. This was affirmed, the chair re- 
sponding that if the Council thus expressed 
itself he had no alternative than to accept 
its bidding. On reconvening, nominations 
to the Board were made as follows: 

Bay Section: Messrs. Cloud, Cox, Miss 
Power. Advisory Editorial Board, Mr. Avery. 
Central Section: Mr. Cross. Advisory 
Soard, Mr. Boren. 

Northern Section: Mr. Short. Advisory 
Board, Mrs. O’Neill. 

Southern Section: Miss Dole, Mrs. Stan- 
ley, Mr. Stephens, Mr. West. Advisory 
Board, Miss Van de Goorberg. 

Central Coast Section: Mr. Brownell. Ad- 
visory Board, Superintendent George Shultz- 
berg, Salinas On motion those nominated 
were declared elected. 

Me ¢ adjourned. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary 


NATIONS THAT HAVE DECLARED 
WAR OR HAVE BROKEN 
RELATIONS. 


Declarations of War. 


\ustria against Belgium, August 28, 1914. 
\ustt against Japan, August 27, 1914. 
t 
( 


\ustria against Montenegro, August 9, 1914. 
\ustria against Russia, August 6, 1914. 
Austria against Serbia, July 28, 1914 

Brazil against Germany, October 26, 1917. 
Bul ia against Serbia, October 14, 1915 
Chit against Austria, August 14, 1917. 

CI gainst Germany, August 14, 1917. 


against Germany, April 7, 1917. 
I against Austria, August 13, 1914 
I e against Bulgaria, October 16, 1915 
I against Germany, August 3, 1914 
against Turkey, November 5, 1914. 


Germany against Belgium, August 4, 1914 
Germany against France, August 3, 1914 
Germany against Portugal, March 9, 1916. 


Germany against Roumania, September 14, 1916. 

Germany against Russia, August 1, 1914. 

Great Britain against Austria, August 13, 1914. 

Great Britain against Bulgaria, October 15, 1915 

Great Britain against Germany, August 4, 1914 

Great Britain against Turkey, November 5, 1914 

Greece against Bulgaria, November 28, 1916 
(provisional government). 

Greece against Bulgaria, July 2, 1917, (govern- 
ment of Alexander). 

Greece against Germany, November 28, 1916 
(provisional government). 

Greece against Germany, July 2, 1917 (govern- 
ment of Alexander). 

Italy against Austria, May 24, 1915. 

Italy against Bulgaria, October 19, 1915. 

Italy against Germany, August 28, 1916 

Italy against Turkey, August 21, 1915 

Japan against Germany, August 23, 1914 

Liberia against Germany, August 4, 1917 

Montenegro against Austria, August 8, 1914 

Montenegro against Germany, August 9, 1914 

Panama against Germany, April 7, 1917 

Panama against Austria, December 10, 1917. 

Portugal against Germany, November 23, 1914 
(resolution passed authorizing military in- 
tervention as ally of England) 

Portugal against Germany, May 19, 1915 (mil- 
itary aid granted). 

Roumania against Austria, August 27, 1916 
(allies of Austria also consider it a decla- 
ration). 

Russia against Bulgaria, October 19, 1915 

Russia against Turkey, November 3, 1914 

San Marino against Austria, May 24, 1915 


Serbia against Bulgaria, October 16, 1915 





Serbia against Germany, August 6, 1914 
Serbia against Turkey, mber 2, 1914. 
Siam against Austria, 22, 1917 





Siam against Germany, July 22, 
Turkey against allies, November 23, 1914. 

. Roumania, August 29, 1916. 
United States against Germany, April 6, 1917 
United States against Austria-Hungary, Decem- 

ber 7, 1917. 


Severance of Diplomatic Relations. 
Austria against Japan, August 26, 1914 
Austria against Portugal, March 16, 1916 
\ustria against Serbia, July 26, 1914 
\ustria against United States, April 8, 1917 
Bolivia Germany, April 14, 1917. 
| Germany, April 11, 1917 
inst Germany, March 14, 1917. 
Costa Rica against Germany, September 

1917. 


‘tT 1 
Purkey 











) } 
brazil against 





China aga 


Ecuador against Germany, December 7, 1917 
Egypt against Germany, August 13, 1914 
France against Austria, August 10, 1914 
Greece against Turkey, July 2, 1917 (govern- 
nent of Alexander. 
Greece against Austria, July 2, 1917 (govern- 
ment of Alexander). 
Guatemala against Germany, April 27, 1917. 
( 


Haiti against Germany, June 17, 1917 
Honduras against Germany, May 17, 1917. 
Nicaragua against Germany, May 18, 1917. 


Peru against Germany, October 6, 1917 

Turkey against United States, April 20, 1917. 

United States against Germany, February 3, 
1917 


Uruguay against Germany, October 1, 1917. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CENTRAL 
COAST SECTION OF C. T. A. 


PREAMBLE. 


the purpose of affording an oppor- 
tunity for the interchange of opinions upon 
subjects of special interest to teachers and 
other friends of education; for the promotion 
of closer fellowship and wider sympathy 
among the teaching fraternity; and for the 
advancement generally of popular education; 
we, the members of this association, do here- 
by adopt this constitution:— 


ARTICLE I. 
Name. 


For 


known as the 
Central 


shall be 
Association, 


This organization 
California Teachers’ 
Coast Section. 

ARTICLE II. 
Membership. 
Any person interested in the cause of edu- 


cation may become a member of this asso- 
ciation upon the payment of an annual fee 


of two dollars. 
ARTICLE III. 
Officers. 
1. The officers of this 
President, a Vice-president, a 


Section association 
shall be a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. Duties. The duties of the officers 
shall be those which usually pertain to such 
officers. 

Sec. 3. The terms of the offi- 
cers shall begin on the day of their election, 
which shall be at the anual meeting, and shall 
continue for one year, or, until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall issue member- 
ship certificates and collect fees under the 
direction of the Executive Secretary of the 
California Teachers’ Association. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall be given an 
Honorarium of $50.00 for the first year. 

Sec. 6. Nominations. Nominations for 
elective officers of the Association and for 
Representatives on the Federal Council shall 
be by petition. Each petition must be signed 
by not less than 20 qualified electors. Ac- 
companying the signature of the elector must 
be the address and teaching position. Such 
nominating petitions must be in the hands 
of the Secretary not later than 2:00 p. m. 
of the first day of the convention. The Sec- 
retary will post this list. Election shall be 
by Australian Ballot, official ballots being 
furnished to members. The polls shall be 


Elections. 





open from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
day. 


of the second 


ARTICLE IV. 
Representatives. 
Section 1. Members of the representative 
body of the California Teachers’ Association, 
as authorized by Article IX of the Articles 
of Incorporation and By Laws of said asso- 
ciation, other than ex-officio members, shall 
be elected by the section at the same time 
and in the same manner as other officers are 
chosen. 
Sec. 2. The Federal 
power to act 


Council shall have 
finally for this association in 
the matter of state-wide educational policy 
and school law. 

Sec. 3. When the number of elected rep- 
resentatives from this association to the 
Federal Council shall be one only, the term 
shall be for two years. When the number 
shall be two, the term shall be, one for one 
year, and one for two years, to be determined 
by lot, and each one elected thereafter shall 
serve two years. When the number shall 
be three or more, the term shall be for three 
years, one-third retiring annually. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the 
council members in attendance at meetings 
of the Federal Council shall insofar as funds 
permit, be defrayed, but no more than $2.50 
a day shall be allowed in addition to nec- 
essary railroad fare. 


ARTICLE V. 
Vacancies. 


traveling 


Section 1. A vacancy in any office shall 
be filled by the president with the consent 
of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President, the Vice-President shall succeed 
to the office for the remainder of the unex- 
pired term. 

ARTICLE Vi. 
Executive Committee. 


Section 1. There shall be an Executive 
Committee consisting of the incoming pres- 
ident, the outgoing president, and the in- 
coming secretary, together with one member 
from each county who. shall be elected by 
and at the annual institute of each county 
represented in the section. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Exec- 
utive Committee to arrange the programs of 
the annual meetings of the section, and to 
conduct and manage the affairs and business 
of the section, including the authorization of 
all expenditures. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Auditing Committee. 


Section 1. An Auditing Committee of 
three, of whom not more than one shall be 
from any one county, shall be appointed by 
the President at the beginning of his term. 

Sec. 2. This committee shall audit all fi- 
nancial accounts of the section and report 
at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE. VIII. 
Annual Meeting. 

At each annual meeting of the section, the 
time and place for the next annual meeting 
shall be determined by a vote of the sec- 
tion, or, the power to name such time and 
place may be delegated to the executive com- 
mittee upon vote of the section. 


ARTICLE IX. 

Annual Business. 

Section 1. The annual business meeting of 

the section shall take place during the after- 

noon of the last day of the annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. Only those who have paid their 
dues shall be allowed to vote. 


ARTICLE X. 
Amendmerts. 


This constitution may be amended at any 
annual business meeting by a_ two-thirds 
vote of the members present; provided such 
amendment be presented in writing before 
the last day, and that it is read each day 


after presentation. 


WHY THE P. T. A.? 
Well, chiefly 


John, Jr. 


to keep up with Jane and 
No parent likes to go poking about 
a school building alone. A teacher always 
wonders just what is back of a visit. The 
pupils wonder what the visitor’s child has 
“been up to.” Therefore, these 


together when we ask and answer questions 


visits al- 


that bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the home and the school, are to the 
advantage of the pupil. 

Our children will have a much more com- 
plex world to deal with than had we, both 
And in order 
that they may do as much, at least, for their 
children as we have been able to do for 
ours, they must have a more extensive, and 
incidentally, a expensive education 
than was necessary for us. We must furnish 
more better equipment, 


economically and_ socially. 
more 


buildings and with 


therefore should be in closer touch with the 
school board, selected by us to attend to 
the business details of these 


We need 


improvements. 
teachers and should know 
them better than we do; and they could do 
more for our children, if they knew us per- 
sonally. 


more 


Social conditions are different, and we 
need to know their school life, their school 
friends. Yes, by all 


friends and the 


means, their school 
parents of their school 
Can you think of a better place to 
meet and talk with teachers, school boards, 
and the 


friends 


friends. 
parents of children’s school 
than the house? Can you 
think of a more convenient time or way, than 


your 
school 


this co-operative organization? 

What make a 
business of it for an hour each month, than 
be interrupted at an inconvenient time just 
“any 


teacher would not rather 


day”? Is any mother so busy that 
take that much time to gather 
“school spirit,” so that she can better under- 
stand just what her children are really doing 


in school? Is “father” not willing to take 


she cannot 


an evening now and then to learn just what 
advantages more books and 
the school furnishes 
to his children? 


materials than 


for models would be 
Is there any quicker way 
for the school board to learn just how the 
patrons of that school feel about improve- 
ments, than by asking direct, and when they 
are all together? 

There are 556 of these associations, with 
a membership of 21,034 in this state alone, 
which goes to show that this mode of “vis- 
iting schools” is proving a success. The 
yearly dues (25 cents) admits to membership 
any and all parents, guardians, teachers, 
school boards and friends of the school. 

MRS. D. EYMAN HUFF, 
Orange, California. 


The Arts and Crafts, the annual publication 
of the Students Club of the California School 
of Arts and Crafts, just issued, is patriotic 
in character and is dedicated to the art 


school boys in uniform. The magazine is 
generously illustrated and its articles are well 
written. Clever verse treating of the hum- 


orous side of art school life, enliven its 
pages. The publication on the whole is a 
fine example of the possibilities of a school 
magazine and the art students are to be con- 


gratulated upon the success of their efforts. 





THE 
AS OTHERS SEE US 


OMETIMES it’s well, as Bobby Burns once 


said, “to see ourselves as others see us.” 


In times of such 


stress seeing through 
“outside” eyes brings real inspiration for fur- 
ther The 
Association to 
the 
gratifying cordial leaders 
the The 
brief excerpts given below show the generous 
April the 
quotations from 


They show conclus- 


effort. the California 


publish a 


decision of 
Teachers 
“War 


most 


series of 


Issues,” of News has met with a 


response from 


in all parts of and nation. 


state 
reception accorded 
War” 
some of the 47] 
that the 
has 


our “Financing 


number. These are 
letters. 


ively Association’s constructive war 


work been worth while: 


“Your financing the War number seems to 
me to be a very useful document.” Wm. H. 
Tarr, New Haven, Conn. 


“Some of the suggestions are splendid and 
many of them are new to me.” JAMES F. C 
GRIGGS State Director for Florida 
War Savings Committee, Jacksonville. 
“The project for the publication of 
tional war issues by the SIERRA 
News is an admirable one.” 


National 


educa- 
EDUCATIONAL 
Etmer E. Brown, 


Chancellor, New York University. 


“Your April issue was a splendid piece of 
work and hits the spot in the right place at 
the right time James Russe.it, County Chair- 
man War Savings, San Bernardino. 

“It is a spirited and admirable body of writ- 
ing from very notable men that you _ bring 
together in your Financing the War number.” 
BENJAMIN IpE WHEELER, President, University 
of California. 

“I am particularly pleased with your editorial 
and fully concur. Permit me to warmly com- 
mend your splendid efforts which are bound 
to result ultimately in vast benefit to the Amer- 
ican people.” Mortey H. Fiint, Chairman, W. 
S. Committee, Los Angeles City and County. 

“You are 
the war issues of 
News.” LEI 


versity. 


doing a good thing in getting out 
the SrerrA EpucaATIONAL 


EmerSON Bassett, Stanford Uni- 


“It seems to me that the April issue of the 
News will very valuable purpose just 
at this time.” E. P. CrarKke, President, Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Education. 


serve a 


“IT think that your plan of publishing a ser- 
educational war i going to be 
of far more value than even you appreciate.” 
C. Parker Horr, Chairman, W: S. Com. 
Stockton. 


“I consider it one of the best explanations 
of the financial question that I have yet read.” 
Harry C. Wiser, Asst. County Director, 
Fresno 

“It should serve a very useful purpose in 
spreading the desired spirit among the people.” 
Harris WEINstock, State Market Director, San 
Francsico 


“When 


ies of issues iS 


the history of the war is written, 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 


NEWS 


due credit must be 
efforts of the 
War Savings 
WRIGHT, 
Rock. 


“I want to congratulate you on the splendid 
appearance the War Issue of the Srerra 
EpucATIONAL NEws makes. I want to congrat- 
ulate you also for the excellent work you 
are doing for our country in these trying 
times. Jutius Kaun, Representative from 
California, Washington. 


given to the remarkable 
teachers and children in the 
Stamps Campaign.” NoorEHEAD 
State Director for Arkansas, Little 


“Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
special Financing the War issue of the SIERRA 
EpucATIONAL News. I only wish that it could 
reach every home in the state.”’ THomas T, 
WISEMAN, Director W. S., San Mateo County, 
San Mateo. 


“In my opinion it requires just such work 
as you are doing to thoroughly awaken our 
people to the importance of the part they can 
play in helping the boys at the front.” Ropert 
M. RicHaArpson, County Director W. S., Sacra- 
mento. 


“Congratulations on the April issue. It is 
excellent. Our schools need to know about 
the Liberty Issue and we need to get in the 
game. You have rung the old bell in fine 
shape.” Wutt C. Woop, Commissioner of Sec- 
ondary Schools, Sacramento. 


“IT can assure you that the co-operative work 
of the C. T. A. in backing up the government 
War Savings plan and liberty loan drive is 
one of the most far-reaching plans yet pro- 
posed. There is no doubt that it will not 
only get results in California, but will reach 
far beyond the state lines.” JoHN M. Perry, 
County Director, San Joaquin County, Stock- 
ton. 

“Nothing 


that has been brought to my at- 
tention 


appeals to me as being so much to 
the point as the scope of your work as shown 
by the SrerraA EpucationaL News of April 
1918.” G. A. Davinson, State Director of W. 
S. for So. California, Los Angeles. 

“IT have read the whole number 
editorial in your introduction to 
Men’s Clubs at the close, and the whole idea 
seems to me the best conception I have seen 
in all the great mass of literature concerning 
our war activities.” Epwarp Hyart, Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Sacramento. 

“Your Financing the War Number should be 
an inspiration to the teachers who can _ study 
it with much profit not only to themselves 
but to the government. The Record of Achieve- 
ment in War Patriotism is splendid. It indi- 
cates what every school department of the 
state can do through showing what many of 
them have done, and will be an inspiration to 
the teachers everywhere.” Duptrey Cates, Asst. 
State Director for W. S., California Northern. 

“The War Number of the Srerra Epuca- 
TIONAL NEWS is a distinct contribution to our 
store of patriotic inspiration and information. 
Your own section dealing with War Finance 
is bound to be helpful to every teacher in the 
state.” Epwarp C. Extiotr, Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Montana. 


from your 
the School 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATION— 
SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

The California Teachers’ Association being 
a corporate body, provision is made in Sec- 
tion 2 of Article 6 of the By-Laws, for a 
permanent fund. 

Permanent Fund. 

When your present Secretary assumed office 
no beginning had been made to set aside 
moneys for the permanent fund so _ wisely 
provided for in the By-Laws. Nor has any 
money to this day been put into a permanent 
fund. It is neither good ethics nor sound 
business economy to go forward thus. The 
argument so frequently made that the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association is not a money- 
making institution has no relevancy in this 
connection. The average teacher may not 
be a money-maker, but if he ignore the future, 
he will become a charge on the state. 


Contingent or Emergency Fund. 

Only less important than a permanent fund 
is a contingent or emergency fund. A “hand 
to mouth” policy brings disaster to either 
individual or organization. Unforeseen condi- 
tions are constantly arising that can be met 
only if there is such an emergency fund 
available. Had sufficient and early provision 
for such fund been made it would have been 
unnecessary to call upon the teachers for 
special contributions to finance the referen- 
dum campaign in the case of Assembly Bill 
1013. And did we have such fund, it would 
be unnecessary for Council members to give 
not alone of their time but to defray their 
own expenses incident to meetings of legis- 
lative committees, as was frequently the 
case last year. 

The Budget System. 

Modern methods of conducting any busi- 
ness enterprise dictate that a budget system 
should be in force wherever it is at all pos- 
sible. Especially should the budget system 
prevail where a business has been conducted 
for a period of years, or where the income 
is quite fully established or may with a fair 
degree of certainty be estimated. This 
holds whether the volume of business be 
great or small. With the needs of our or- 
ganization fairly well established for a given 
year, and apportionments made on the basis 
of income, the best results may be expected. 
Latitude must of course be allowed those 
responsible that emergencies and unforeseen 
conditions may be handled to the best ad- 
vantage. 


A permanent or sinking fund has not been 
created simply because of inadequate income 
to meet regular current needs. The demands 
each year upon the treasury of the Association 
have been greater than could be met through 
the two main sources of income,—the fees 
from memberships and from advertising in 
the Sierra Educational News. No contingent 
or emergency fund has been available, and 
this for the same reason. The budget sys- 
tem has not been installed owing to the 
uncertainty of income. 

In the beginning, with a membership of 
3000, the Secretary of this Association was 
engaged chiefly in developing the organiza- 
tion, in visiting educational meetings and 
institutes in the interest of increased mem- 
berships and in editing the official magazine. 
With the tremendous growth of the Associa- 
tion numerically, the increase in the volume 
of business and the necessity for clerical and 
stenographic assistance, as well as other as- 
sistance both in the office and in the field, 
to carry on the routine work and to meet the 
ever-increasing demands along lines of greater 
usefulness to its members and to the schools, 
more funds were constantly needed. There 
There 
was no increase in membership fee. In 8 
years the clerical work had multiplied four- 
fold. From a convenience at first the office 
of the Association has developed into a clear- 
ing house. It therefore became necessary 
to finance the work or cease to fulfill the 


was a largely increased membership. 


function for which the organization came into 
existence. To produce the funds so impera- 
tively required if the work was not to lapse, 
it was sought to increase the income from 
the official magazine. This was accomplished, 
both through increase in advertising rates, 
and through securing a greater volume of 
advertising. Time, energy and money were 
necessary to this end. With the returns 
from the membership fees as entirely inade- 
quate to carry the proper portion of the load, 
the burden of financing the organization fell 
all too largely upon the magazine. 

The Asociation has at last placed itself where 
it can be self-supporting, and next year should 
see a balance in the treasury. The increased 
fee of $2 not only means a greatly increased 
direct income, but the added funds will make 
it possible for the official journal to be much 
more of a financial asset than heretofore. 
The News after paying for itself, should not 
be expected to carry an undue proportion of 
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activities. 
of respon- 
sibilities will guarantee a much greater return 


of our other 
an equalizing 


load 
and 


the financial 
Co-operation 


to the teacher on her investment, than has 
ever before been possible. 


New Sections. 

Central Coast Section. Your Secretary 
begs to report that after numerous meetings 
and section of the Asso- 
under the name 
including the 
Benito, Santa 


conferences a new 


ciation has been formed 
“Central Coast 
counties of 

Clara officers 
have been elected and already advance mem- 
Too can 
hardly be said of the unity of action mani- 


fest on the 


and 
San 


Section” 
Monterey, 
Santa Temporary 


and Cruz. 


berships have been written. much 


part of superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers in their desire to develop 
that shall be helpful to the 
whole State and scure to their own 
tion the 
The 


tees 


atic nm 


an associ 
sec- 


advantages to come from affiliation. 


Constitution as worked out by commit- 


chosen by the teaching body of each 


county is perhaps the most satisfactory of 


any in force in the sections. The present 


unselfish work 
of the Asso- 
Council. 
will be held 
San Ji week. 

Section on North Coast. Several counties of 


officers are doing heroic and 


and the president and secretary 


ciation ar members or the 


now 
ie fir meeting of the section 


at San 


Thanksgiving 


the north coast have 


desired to form an asso- 


matter has been deferred 


of interest on the part of 


Matters have partially fo- 


boldt 


f¢ rcees 


cusec the Hun County teachers in 


institute assembled having formed an organ- 


ipal Clyde P. Finger of the 


Ferndale School as 


ization with Princ 
President. Your Secre- 
tary is now at work with Mr. Finger, the 
i like 


counties of the 


purpose being through other organiza- 


tions in district, or 
to bring together some 
Del Norte, 
Lake, Mendocino, Trinity. 

County. 


vote of the 


through 


neans, 


or all of the following counties: 
Humboldt, 

Stanislaus Stanislaus County has 
and in accord- 
ance with resolution of the Council in April, 
1917, decided to affiliate 
tion rather than 


formerly. 


through teachers 


with the 
Central 


Bay Sec- 

with the Section as 
Membership Fee. 

April in Council, 

extending 


Last and following full 
a period of two 
with publicity givén through the 


Sierra Educational News to all details of dis- 


discussion over 


years and 
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cussion, the following motion prevailed unani- 
mously in the Board of Directors: 

“That the membership fee be raised to $2 
for this year as an emergency measure with 
the recommendation that the matter of fixing 
the permanent fee be left with the various 
sections; also that this action be passed back 
to the Council for ratification.” 

Ratification was had in the Council by a 
largely affirmative vote. 
legally the Board of 


to fix the 
organization 


It will be noted that 
had_ the 
fee as in any 
and under our democratic form 
of government from 


Directors 
right permanent 
Congress down 
powers are by necessity delegated. 
ing ratification by the Council, the 
awaited various 
Ratification of the increased fee was made 
by the Northern Section at a largely attended 
business meeting at October 
31, 1917. The following language was used: 
“Reposing complete confidence in the good 
judgment of the Council of Education and of 
our representatives thereon, be it hereby 
“Resolved, That we approve of their recent 


where 
Follow- 
matter 


action by the sections. 


Sacramento, 


action in raising the membership dues from 


$1 to $2 as an emergency measure, recog- 
nizing that the exigencies of these times call 
for unusual of relief. We bespeak 
of this change on the 


part of every teacher of the Northern Section 


measures 
a unanimous support 
in order that we may have that representa- 
tion in the educational counsels of the State 
to which this large 

Motion to 
Southern 


entitled.” 
constitution of the 
make the fee $2 
at the business meeting at Los Angeles, 
December 21, 1917, laid upon the table. Thus 
so far as the Southern Section was concerned, 
fee of $2 in 
of the was made 
by the Central Section at Fresno, March 21, 
1918, at the most largely attended business 
meeting ever held in that section. 
was unanimous and with applause. 
tion follows: 


section is 
amend the 
Section so as to 


was 


leaving the force. 


Ratification increased fee 


vote 
The mo- 


The 


“Recognizing the 
of the Association, the 
benefits from organization and the necessity 
for sufficient funds to 


increasing importance 


California Teachers’ 
carry forward the 
necessary work in school legislation, the de- 
velopment of professional interests and edu- 
cational propaganda, be it 

“Resolved, approve the _ recent 
action of the California Council of Education 
in increasing the membership fee to $2 and 


That we 
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nis bespeak a unanimous support of this change A Consrast of this War and Former Ones. 
on the part of every teacher in the Central The War Utterances of Our Presidents. 
$2 Section.” Why we Must Win the War. 
‘ith Ratification of the increased fee was made German Intrigue and Propaganda in the 
ing by the Bay Section at Oakland, March 29, United States. 
al 1918, with unanimous action. The resolution Is War Only a Man’s Job? 
eh was similar to the foregoing. The Closer Relationship of Nations brought 
The Central Coast Section through its about by the War. 
constitution adopted on Jan. 12, states in The Historic Papers of this War. 
ra ‘s e ~~ . yr 
het Article II under Membership: German War Practices and What would 
1a ‘ ; : ‘ 
- “Any person interested in the cause of Happen if we Lose the War. 
e : ; ; 
education may become a member of this Loyalty to our Country—What it Means. 
an aa fit : : : 
y Association upon the payment of an annual A Vision of a New World After the War. 
rm : al ag ed : é 
fee of $2.”. Historical Steps Leading to the War. 
er as ae 4 ; 
. The ratification of the $2 fee has been \ Comparison of German and American 
Ow- ; s rj ; 
ted had therefore by three of the old bodies and Forms of Government. 
by the new section, or by 4 out of 5 sec- New Inventions—Results of the War. 
i tions of the Association; and the $2 fee now Women’s Part in the War. 
ade ; Si . oak : 
led stands until changed either through a two- Is This a War of Self-Defense? 
de ; ; . pee . . 
I thirds vote of the Board of Directors or a The Battle for Democracy. 
yber 5 : : a : 5 ae oe 
; two-thirds vote of all members voting at How Can Food Win the War? 
S 4 regular meetings of the several sections, as What Will Germany’s Expansion in the East 
00 ; ; 7 7 z 
of provided in Article 18 of the By-Laws of Mean to us? 
the California Teachers’ Association. Value of Individual Effort in an Interna- 
‘ tional Crisis. 
rent Recommendations. Unt isan’ Dineen Shine 
, . . \What doe , crac I ans 
g Your Secretary recommends as follows: ae : thes 
te 1 That ti A ny ate hia \viation—Its Value in the War. 
[Og- 1 la the Association go upon 1e€ pud- . pe , ~ 
g aed P Vhat Must I do to Help Win the War? 
call & get system, as hereinafter provided. ? : ; 
4 —_* ; ; ag Commanders of the Allied Armies. 
yeak «=O 2. That contributions to a sinking fund or ,), ie Milica \ ‘can Policies.” 
the permanent fund be made at once, rather than sa ssmeais enn ca ms Sica ps 
: ; The Economic and Social Changes Which 
tion i at the close of the year as would normally M Foll he Winni ; the W 
‘ May Follow inning of the ar. 
nta- & be done. As collateral for this fund your ,,., nieve — . ms 
Z = aad . What is Patriotism? 
‘tate - Secretary holds four $50 Liberty Bonds of s 5 : : 
es pe ; s 2 Suggestions and references, in relation to 
the third issue. These he is holding for the ; ba a ; 
wk sal : P the topics will be gladly offered at either 
the Association and if so directed will turn them i a r 
; ; ; the State or National headquarters. The 
o $2 over at once. Otherwise he will retain them ; - ; : A 
; or State Educational Propaganda Committee will 
eles, himself. It seems, however, rather unpatriotic , 1 ti ‘natin f tlhe 
7 : 7 also supply suggestive outlines for clas 
Thus for us to advise teachers, children and schools pp’ aoe lect ‘ 
room or assem ctures. 
‘ned, & everywhere to purchase bonds and not put y 
9 our own organization on record. . 7 
nade & 3. That an emergency fund be at once es- With forms already on the press we have 


1 21, & tablished, $100 being devoted to this pur- from Southern California advance informa- 


nett ¥ pose, additions to be made as circumstances tion regarding the program of the Southern 
vote Mm may dictate. Section, C. T. A. to be held the week of 
mo- ff ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN December 16-20 next. At this early date 
: ics Lae ’ acceptances have been had from the fol- 

' is Executive Secretary. lowing speakers: Dr. John Dewey, Teachers 

— : The report was adopted. College Columbia University; Miss Sarah Louise 
- . SS Arnold, Simmons College, Boston; Dr. Frank 

“a Commencement Themes suggested by the Thosspeon, . University of Colorado; Dr. David 
al Denartment af asain Wien: al Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
> de ‘ edie ™ : ; pag ity; Dr. Frederick Bonser, Teachers College, 
edu- §f me Women’s Committee, Council of Na- Columbia Uni\ ersity; President William T. Fos- 
j tional Defense, and submitted by Mrs. Mila ter, Reed College; President Aurelia H. Rein- 

ecent & Tupper Maynard, Chairman, include the fol- hardt, Mills College. With such expedi- 
ation § lowing: tion practiced and the securing of such tal- 
. and oe First Year of the War and What this Na- ent so early, the meeting should be second 





tion has Accomplished. 


to none in the history of the organization. 








What part does the Victrola play in your school? 


Now is the time to plan a definite listening course for next year, based upon the 


Victrola and Victor Records. 


You will find excellent help in formulating a special Victrola course by consu)t- 
ing the new 1918 edition of a 


New Graded List of Records for Children in Home and School. 


This is a catalogue of 272 pages, beautifully illustrated; it contains a list of 
over 1000 Victor Records, with descriptive notes classified according to use in 
various grades and subjects. Have you formed a circulating Record Library for 
your schools? 


Remember that the Victrola has become an indispensable servant of edu- 
cation. It is used to illustrate and vitalize the lesson in 
Literature, Histoc-y and Geography. It is used for Physi- 
cal Education, Nature Study, Penmanship, Typewriting, 
Voice Culture, Ear Training, Opera Study, Music History, 
and the study of Orchestral Instruments. From Victor 
Record., the boys in our Army and Navy are learning 
Wireless Telegraphy and French. 


No school is too remote for the Victrola to bring to its 
occupants the golden tones of Caruso and Melba, the bril- 
liant violins of Maud Powell and Jascha Heifetz, the piano 
of Paderewski, and the great instrumental masterpieces 
played by the world’s most famous bands and orchestras. 

With this world of opportunity for real culture at your door, can your 
school aftord to be without a Victrola and a well-planned course? 


Ask your Victor dealer to supply you with copies of ‘A New Graded 
List’? and ““The Victrola in Rural Schools,’’ or send a postcard to the 


~ le XXV Educational Department 
ictrola » $75 . . . 
specially manufactured Victor Talking Machine Co, 
for School use 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. J. 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and sitet as 


e 4 H 
secure from danger, and the 7 eee y | 
cabinet can be locked to protect | .: i O a aT RTGS = RN a ol rif h) | 
it from dust and promiscuous 5 oe yy i 
use by irresponsible people. - - | 


sure Victor quality. always look f 
mark, “His Master's Vowe a 


74 | na 1 Hl genuin 
| oroducts of the Victor Talking Machine Compan 
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Notes and Comment 





In the recent Prize Essay Contest upon the 
subject ‘Why the United States is at War”, 
the first prize of $75.00 in the High School 
group was won in this state by Mrs. E. C. 


School at 
this 
As it is entered, however, 


the High 
expected to 


principal of 
We 


essay in this issue. 


Ingham 


San Fernando. print 


in the interstate contest for first prize, we 
are withholding it at this time. We hope 
to publish this later, as well as the essay 


securing the first prize of $75.00 in the con- 


test for elementary school teachers, and 
won by Miss Mattie L. Steele of El Monte, 
teacher in the Manchester Avenue School, 
Los Angeles. This is also entered in the 
interstate contest. 15 essays were submitted 
in the High School group and 11 in the 
elementary school group. 


Several prizes in each contest, aggregating 
$300.00 were offered by the National Board 
of Historical Service, Washington. The con- 
test in this state was in charge of the Secre- 


tary of the Council of Education. Informa- 


tion regarding the contest was given through 
the November 1917 issue of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 

The judges who accepted our invitation 
to serve and who have our thorough appre- 
citions were, for the High School group of 
essays, Mrs. Herbert A. Cable, President 
California. Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Los Angeles; Hon. Thomas H. Reed, City 
Manager of San Jose, and Mr. W. G. Scott, 
Vice-President Pacific Coast Defense League, 
San Francisco. For contributed by 
teachers, Mrs. O. Shep- 
Vice-President State Board of 
Alhambra, Reynold E. Blight, 
Angeles, and Mr. 


State Librarian, Sacra- 


essays 
elementary school 
ard Barnum, 
Education, 

public accountant, 
Milton J. 


mento 


That 


made of 


Los 


Ferguson, 


Association be 
and following out a 
passed at the Southern Section 
the C. T. A., December last, the 
have planned study classes for read- 
ing circle 


the Teachers’ 
value 


may 
greater 
resolution 

meeting of 
officers 
California been 


work. has long 


backward in the matter of organized reading 
circles and the movement here started is 
most suggestive. Work is plannd in 7 sub- 
jects, each under a specialist, as follows: 
“The Philosophy of Science”: Prof. Freder- 
ick H. Seares, Mt. Wilson Observatory. Natural 


Philosophy (Ostwald). 





Prof. William D. Ritter, Scripps 
The Higher 


“Biology” : 
Institution for Biological Research. 
Usefulness of Sctence (Ritter). 
Miss Melva Latham, Angeles 


“History” : Los 


State Normal. Prolegomena to History (Teg- 
gart). 

“Education”: Dr. John M. Brewer, Los 
Angeles State Normal. What is Education? 
( Moore Ra 

“Education”: Mr. Marvin L. Darsie, Los 


\ngeles State Normal. 
& Norsworthy. 


“Social 


How to Teach (Strayer 


E. $ 
University of Southern California. 
(McDougall). 

“General Psychology”: Dr. Grace M. Fernald, 


Bogardus, 


Social Psy- 


Psychology”: Prof. 


chology 


Los Angeles State Normal. How We Think 
(Dewey). 

Teachers may enroll in any one of these 
courses and during the next few months 


may meet together as a group under the 
leader where questions will be asked and 
inswered. At the Association meeting next 


will give a course of 5 


the general subject of 


the leader 


upon 


VICTROLAS 


IN THE 


SCHOOLS 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, 
write or call at any of our stores 


Special School Model, $75.00 
Other Models, $20 to $380 


Easy Terms 


December 


lectures the 








Sherman, Glay & Go. 
Sy 






PIANOS PIANOLAS 
Kearny and Sutter Sts...... San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts........... Oakland 
Ninth and J Sts..... , Sacramento 
325 BB. Main St. ..... Stockton 
5 OR ee Be eee sens ceeney Fresno 
190-192 South First St. ........ San Jose 
Sixth and Morrison Sts......... Portland 
Third Avenue at Pine ............ Seattle 
. Jk. ee Tacoma 
808-810 Sprague Ave. ..........-..- Spokane 























THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTS PRE- 
SCRIBED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION: 


List Price 
Clark—-Introdectian: 60. Seine nono hatccrecccscncnsiactncineectts 
Clark—Laboratory Manual for Introduction to Science.........0000...0....... 

hese books combine a survey of general service and an intro- 
duction to further intensive scientific study. 
Ie TN iis cncessiniictesinieietiimsinecilgaloctla alanis gisele acest alata Sed 1.25 
Hunter—Laboratory Problems in Civic Biology 
The leading texts in biology, especially as applied to community 
needs. 
Andrews—Practical Course in Botany 
[his botany is both systematic and applied. 
Coulter—Plant Life and Plant Uses 
Coulter—Botanical Notebook and Laboratory Manual 
Reflect the practical modern tendencies in botanical instruction. 
Eddy—Textbook in General Physiology and Anatomy 
Eddy—Experimental Physiology and Anatomy for High Schools.............. . 
Physiology as a study of function in living forms, adapted for 
either maximum or minimum courses. 
Dryer—High School Geography, Physical, Economic and Regional 
Dryer—The same. Parts I and II 
Dryer & Price—Student’s Manual of Physical, 
Geography 
These are 
physiography. 
Blackwelder & Barrows—Elements of Geology i 
A text that makes for interest, fundamental facts, processes and 
general principles. 
Hoadley—Essentials of Physics 
Hoadley—Physical Laboratory Handbook . 
Texts which embody not only the fundamental ideas but the 
discoveries and the most important applications of physics. 
Coleman—New Laboratory Manual of Physics................ snes _— 
Every exercise a maximum of physics with a minimum of manip- 
ulation. 
Blanchard & Wade—Foundations of Chemistry....... 
Up-to-date chemistry, with important industrial bearings. 
Williams & Whitman—Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry.................. ; 
Exercises in both fundamental principles and practical applications. 


The New List of High School Textbooks, Bulletin 3, 1918, gives the prices 
at which these texts are offered to high schools operating under the free high 
school textbook law. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Represented by 
D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second St., Sag Francisco 113 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles 
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given book. Pres. Ernest C. Moore and 
Sec’y. Albert E. Wilson of the Association 
request that all who desire to be enrolled 
in one of these courses send to Dr. Wilson 
at the Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
their names at an early date. Books may 
be had at C. C. Parker’s Book Store, 220 
So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Prompt action 
is desired. 


The National School Garden Army move- 
ment is going forward. Former Supt. Fran- 
cis of Los Angeles, now Superintendent at 
Columbus, Ohio, is directing the work under 
government authority, and on this coast, 
Prof. Cyril A. Stebbins of the Chico Normal 
School is in charge of School Garden activ- 
ities. Mr. Stebbins has had large practical 
experience in all phases of the School Gar- 
den Movement. He is now on a visit to the 
various cities of the coast. 


A campaign of education as regards inad- 
equacy of teachers’ salaries is being waged 
in Los Angeles. All teachers and teachers’ 
organizations in the county are being called 
to enlist in a campaign of public enlighten- 
ment. Meetings are being held and data 
presented to show the supervisors that great 
injustice is being done the teachers, that 
the public is perfectly willing to be just 
if not generous, and that the public treasury 
will warrant a measure of increase. There 
is a Teachers Joint Committee on School 
Revenue representing Los Angeles City 
Teachers Club, High School Teachers As- 


sociation, Long Beach City Teachers 
Club Pasadena Teachers Club. An il- 
luminating circular entitled School Taxes 


has been printed and distributed and it is 
hoped that out of the publicity will come 
an increase in teachers’ salaries. 


The San Francisco City and County Insti- 
tute was held the week of April 1. Several 
of the same speakers who appeared before 
the Bay Section were heard in San Fran- 
cisco, including Mrs. Stewart, Supt. Wilson, 
Dr. Brewer, Bro. Leo, John Cowper Poys, 
Chas. Upson Clark, (the first, staff lecturer 
on literature for various extension societies, 
the latter of the Americain Academy in Rome), 
Mrs. M. C. Sloss and others of prominence. 
Supt. Roncovieri and Deputy Supt. Webster 
both appeared upon the program. There was 
music both vocal and instrumental of a high 
order, and free offerings taken for war relief 
amounted to nearly $600.00 


Better Babies 


ROM the moment 

little folks come into 
the world, Goodrich be- 
gins to contribute to 
their health and com- 
fort. 


Goodrich Infant Syr- 
inges, Water Bottles, 
and Breast Pumps all 
help make Better 
Babies— 


And Goodrich makes Rub- 
ber Goods for babies with the 
same infinite care used in 
making Goodrich Tires and 
all other Goodrich Goods. 


Insist upon Goodrich for no 
other can give you the same 
ultimate satisfaction. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
COMPANY 


401 Mission St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


en sane 


(— 
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WAR ARITHMETIC 


A FEW FOOD PROBLEMS 





If every sixth, seventh and eight grade pupil in California were to 
take home from school a copy of Farmer and Huntington’s “Food 
Problems”, work out the problems there presented and discuss 
them with their parents how much wheat would be saved for the 
Allies? 

How much sugar? 

How much butter and other fats? 





2. It is reported that a saving of 50% in wheat consumption is now 
being made in this country. Nearly a half million children are now 
studying Farmer and Huntington’s “Food Problems”. 

What proportion of the saving in wheat consumption is due to 

the use of this book? 

What proportion of the saving is due to the use of the book 

in the hands of your pupils? 

















If food will win the war what can school teachers and school 
officials now do that will be more wise or more patriotic than to 
make every effort to see that the lessons taught by Farmer and 
Huntington are carried into the greatest possible number of homes? 
What can the agents of Ginn and Company do at this time that will 
be of greater service to the country than to push this book? 


Gr 


4. If the thrift and food conservation lessons taught in “Food Prob- 
lems” are absorbed—how long would it take the residents of San 
Francisco to save enough to buy copies at twenty cents each for all 
sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils in that city? 

How long would it take to do the same in your district? 


5. One principal told us that he believed that every twenty cents spent 
by his district for “Food Problems” would save in food and in 
greater thrift twenty dollars. 

How much have you been the means of saving your district in 
this way? 


Note also—You can conserve by using 


THE BEACON METHOD 


It saves time in teaching beginners to read by emphasizing 
the phonetic element at the beginning of the word. Why 
not order the Beacon Charts and Readers now for next 
year’s work? 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 20 Second Street, San Francisco 


s 


THE 


Miss Louise M. Spencer, whose announce- 


ment of summer courses in Penmanship ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, has just writ- 
ten a book “Health and 


Scientific Penmanship” 


Spelling Through 
which has 
the Los Angeles County Board 
of Education and added to the supplementary 


been 
adopted by 


list This book is founded on the Zaner 
Method Manual and sets forth in condensed 
manner Miss Spencer’s unusually success- 


ful method of teaching Zaner penmanship. 
the the 


tion devoted to penmanship strokes set to 


One original feature of book is sec- 


music. 


The High School Principals’ Convention at 
Oakland April 11, 12, 13 was a great success. 
From the opening address by Commissioner 
Wood to the close of the session, the high- 
est interest was maintained. Every princi- 
pal felt that the meetings had been of great 
help, particularly at this the 
activ- 
ity work and the organization of the schools 
to better meet the needs of the day, and of 
conditions as they the 
Attention problems of 
Americanization, to the Red 
Parent- 
Education, 
Food Conser- 


time, when 


programs were centered around war 


will exist following 


war. given to 
the work of 
Working 

Association, Physical 
War Vocational Work, 
the the 
Act, Thrift the 
Proposed Legislation 


was 


Cross, to Boy s’ Reserve, 
Teacher 


Music, 


vation, operation of Smith-Hughes 
School, 


and like 


Education, 
Educational 
important problems. 


Evening 


The joint meeting with the Council of 
Education brought favorable comment from 
all. The Council reports presented at this 
meeting had been printed and_ circulated 
for discussion. This was voted by all the 
principals as being very advantageous. This 


showed the 


the 
tional organizations. 


joint meeting possibilities of 
educa- 
A most excellent set 
resolutions prepared by a 


nh De: AY Ba 


Chairman, 


co-operation on part of various 


committee of 
Wilson of Los Angeles was 


form some 
most important and far-reaching edu- 


embodied in succinct 


of the 


mal matters of the day. These included 
a call for more generous financial support 
the elementary schools and declared that 
successful work in the high schools is in 
large measure dependent upon that given in 


he early years. Adequate support was urged 


+ 


or the School of Education of the University 


of California. Increase in teachers’ salar- 
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GREGG 
SHORTHAND 
LEADS 


The percentage of 
towns 1n 


and 
whose high 
schools teach Gregg Shorthand ex- 
clusively is indicated by the dark 
areas and figures; all other systems 
combined, white. 


cities 


each state 





Shorthand is taught in the high schools 


United 
teach- 


of 2899 cities and towns in the 
States. Of these 2171 (or 75%) are 
ing Gregg Shorthand; 331 (or 11%), Benn 
Pitman; 101 (or 4%), Isaac Pitman; 66 
(or 2%), Graham: 32 (or 1%), Munson 

all other systems combined 198 (or 7%) 


Shorthand in 
ereater—more 


Gregg 
even 


The leadership of 
the private schools is 


than 85% of these schools are teaching 
the system. 
Gregg Shorthand has displaced some 


other system—Pitman Shorthand for the 


most part—in practically all of these 
schools. Moreover, wherever it is intro- 
duced into a new school or takes the 


place of some other system in an estab- 


lished school 
facts are of vital importance for 


Tl 
L1CSC I 


the reason that they show conclusively 


it stays 


that the educational authorities of the 
country, in overwhelming majority, con- 
sider Gregg Shorthand better than any 
other system 


Careful, critical comparison of results 
obtained with it has convinced them of 
its unquestionable superiority in speed, 
accuracy and ease of learning 

Send for circular—S. E. N 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Number Nine of a Series. 


VACATION SUGGESTIONS. 


The Where—Of course you’re planning for an outing. By all 
means visit California’s great “Out-of-Doors.” The Yosemite, 
the Big Trees, Southern California, the Lake Tahoe and Mount 
Shasta Resorts, the Redwood Tree Country, the Coast Resorts, 
are all yours for the going. And here you'll find a full measure 
of rest, recreation, inspiration, health. 


War Work—The Red Cross, the Food Administration, the man- 
agers of the War-Savings Campaign, need help. If possible, 
volunteer. Organize recruits for the “United States Garden 
Army.” ‘Take your students to the fields, gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, and help to win the war by increasing the food sup- 
ply. And here again you'll find patriotic inspiration with a 
full measure of rest, recreation, health. 


September—Whether at Coast or Mountain, in Orchard or 
Field, at odd times you'll be planning for the new school year. 
You'll need suggestions. If a Kindergartner, look up our new 
books and material. If Superintendent, Principal or Grade 
Teacher, get our catalogue (sent free on, request), and note the 


real feast we offer to school and home. If a librarian, stock up 
on our story books for the “Children’s Hour.” 


Mother—Whether you stay home or take a real outing, you'll 
surely need something to interest “Susie” and “Sammie.” We 
have everything from “A” to “Z” in games and constructive 
work. And before you start on your outing, be sure to put 
in your “grip” a copy of Bailey’s “Tell Me Another Story.” 
It will cost but $1.50 and will interest “Susie” and “Sammie” 
as they were never interested before. 


And Finally—Here’s wishing you, one and all, a pleasant, restful 
vacation and a safe return to school and home with increased 
salaries in September. 


Cordially yours, 


os 


Pacific Coast Representative, 
Miiton Bradley Company. 


20 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


P. S. In the September issue 
(Out September Ist), we'll have 
some cheerful greetings for the 


new school year. * 
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ies was advocated to keep pace, partially at 
least, with the high cost of living. There 
was advised a Committee on Legislation to 
serve in co-operation with the Legislative 
Committee of the Council of Education. Ap- 
proval was offered the County Unit system 
of administration and the unification of the 
public school system from the kindergarten 
to the Junior College. The action of the 
C. T. A. as regards A. B. 1013 was approved 


At the State Normal School in Los Angeles 
the spirit of patriotism runs high among both 
students and faculty members. This has 
taken tangible form in the purchase of an 
ambulance in France by the June graduat- 
ing class at the school and the purchase of 
another ambulance by faculty members. No 
doubt the war work organized at the school 
and carried on so efficiently has had much 
to do witb creating an atmosphere that made 
possible such a notable record. 


The English publishing house of Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Limited, has recently pur- 
chased all the existing copyrights of the 
Scientific and Technical books previously 
published by Messrs. Whittaker & Company 
of London, and in future the American 
agency for those works will be controlled 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th street, 
New York. This series includes many im- 
portant works relating to aeroplanes, sub- 
marines, and wireless telegraphy, etc. Some 
of the best known titles in this series are: 
“Properties of Aerofoils” by A. W. Judge, 
“Aeroplanes and Airships” by W. E. Dom- 
mett, “Submarine Vessels” by the same 
author, “Elementary Aeronautics” by A. P. 
Thurston, “Artificial and Natural Flight” by 
Sir Hiram S Maxim, “Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony” by William J. White, “Rad- 
and All about It” by S. R. Bottome, 
and X-Rays” by the same 
author, and “Astronomy” by G. F. Chambers. 


1um 


“Radiography 


Several county institutes held meetings in 
co-operation with the recent Bay Section 
meeting of the C. T. A. The Napa County 
Institute on March 25-27 was one of these. 
There were as speakers, in addition to local 
talent, Supt. Wilson of Topeka, Dr. Brewer 
of Los Angeles Normal, Dr. Aurelia Rein- 
hardt, Mills College, G. W. Hartranft, Dr. 
W. H. Carruth, Stanford, Warden Jas. A. 
Johnston, Quentin, and Commissioner 
Wood. Miss Lena 
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Set the World’s 
Standard and 


are precisely 
what you and 
your students 
need for all 
drawing 
A purposes 


6B-5B-4B-3B—softest to soft 
2B-B-HB-F-H-2H—medium 
3H-4H-5H-6H—hard 
7H-8H-9H—hardest 








17 black degrees 
6B softest to 9H hardest 
and hard and medium copying 


All perfect! 


FREE! 


(except packing 


and postage) 
Send 6c in 
stamps to cover 


actual cost of 





packing and post- 
FIVE 
VENUS 


trial length 
ERASER for 


send 


we'll 
VENUS Pencils and 
test ! 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


age and 


Fifth Ave. Dept. B 
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Pleasing 
Everybody. 


It is a hard task to please everybody, but 
the New Gordon Series seems to be turning 
this trick. The books have called forth words 
of praise from all quarters. The children like 
the stories, the teachers are enthusiastic over 
the new Manual, and the principals and super- 
intendents are revival of 
interest in the teaching of reading which has 
been stimulated by this new material. The 
endorsements have taken the substantial form 
of orders from many places. 


gratified with the 


schools 
set of 
these books; and, better still, they heartily 
approve of them 
Adopted for 
Exclusive Use, 

The 


recently 


Even 


using other methods have ordered a 


Education 
Manual 
This county 
has experimented with several other methods 
The Board decided that 
the best results would be obtained from the 
uniform use of the method by all 
of the 


Sonoma County Board of 


adopted the new Gordon 


and readers for exclusive use. 


of teaching Reading. 


Gordon 


schools. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE BOOKS 
By Primary Teachers: 


“T am delighted with Mrs. Gordon’s Re- 
vised Series and have asked for the Primer 
for my class. This is my fifth year with 


the Gordon” 


MISS GRACE CROSS, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


“TI have been so busy enjoying and using 
the New Manual and the Readers of the 
Gordon Series that I have neglected to write. 
I am delighted with them all. The Manual 
is the best help I The Second 
Grade teachers like the New Series also. I 
don’t blame you for being conceited about 
books. I hope the Gordon 
hold a place in our 


have seen. 


these wonderful 
method will 
course of 


always 
study”. 
MISS MARGARET GROVE, 

Healdsburg, Calif. 
By Principals: 


“T have always approved of the Gordon 
Method and I consider the New Manual 
ideal”. 


MRS. F. P. OSBORN, 
Elk Grove, California. 
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“Some of us here in San Diego are very 
good friends of the Gordon Method, and our 
“proof of the pudding has been in the eat- 
Still we are glad to note the changes 
in the new books. More effort has been made 
thought getting; and the subject 
matter is attractive, more interesting 
and better adapted to the child’s vocabulary. 

“T have asked for a complete set of the 
new books for my school.” 

WILL ANGIER, 


Principal Lincoln School, 
San Diego, Calif. 


ing”. 


toward 
more 


By Superintendents: 

“The Gordon Readers have always been in 
high favor with our primary teachers, all of 
whom have used them, following suggestions 
in the Manual. 

“From an examination of the books sent me 
and a talk with some of our primary teachers 
in regard to them, I am satisfied that the new 
books will 


attain an even higher degree of 


favor among our teachers”. 
J. E. HAMILTON, 
Taft, Nevada. 
“We have ordered a number of the New 


Our teachers have secured 
from the Gordon Method, and 
they are much pleased with the material of 
the New Series.” 


Gordon Readers. 


good results 


H. M. REBOK, 
Santa Monica ,Calif. 


The Upper Books: 


The new Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers 


are now ready for distribution. 

Prices: 
Primer (New Series) Misacucsssegi ie See 
First Reader (New Series) ...... —— 
Second Reader (New Series) . . 44 
Third Reader (New Series).................. 48 
Fourth Reader (New Series) ............ .60 
Fifth Reader (New Series) ................. .60 
Teacher’s Manual (New Series) ..... .80 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
565 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
Boston New York Chicago 
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\. Jackson also some excellent 
music. 
The Sonoma County 


Rosa on the 


provided 


Institute at Santa 
same dates had before it a list 
of speakers including Messrs. Wood, Brewer, 
Wilson, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Prof. 
Clark Hetherington, J. B. Lillard, State Sup- 
ervisor of Agricultural Instruction, Nicholas 
Ricciardi, Director of Vocational 
Virgil FE. Dixon, Director of Refer- 
ence and Research, and William John Cooper, 
Director of Social Studies, all of Oakland, 
Miss Winifred Van Hagen, Asst. State Super- 
Mrs. H. A. 
Kleugel, Dr. Allen F. Gillahan, Dist. State 
Health Officer, and Robert S. Maile, In- 
structor in Music, Santa Rosa High School. 
Mrs. 


intendent 


Guid- 


ance, 


visor of Physical Education, 


Florence Barnes Schiffer, County Super- 
Mr. Ballard 


deserved compliments on this program. 


and received many 


War Citizenship Lessons for Elementary 

Schools, Part 2, the state 
printing office at Sacramento, and prepared 
McNaught of elementary 
bulletin covers sev- 
The Flag, 
Chairman State 
Production, C. 
\. Stebbins, the United 
States School ang €¢ &. 
Hampton, District Club Leader, Napa; Food 
the War, Maude State 
Supervisor of Teacher Training Courses in 
Physical Fitness for Cit- 
Nash, Sup’t. Recreation 
Playgrounds, Oakland. 


has come from 
by Commissioner 


schools [his excellent 
eral phases of activity, including 
by Marshall De Motte, 
Control; Food 
Asst. Director of 

Garden 


Board of 
Army, 


and Irene Murchie, 


Home Economics; 
izenship, Jay B. 


Schools and 


The Summer Session of the San Jose 
State Normal will be held at San Jose, July 
1 to August 3. The plan is to fit teachers 

new problems in California educa- 
especially in music, manual training, 
household arts, physical education, pottery 
and modeling in clay. To the Normal School 
faculty there will be added prominent men 
ind women from outside representing their 
fields. There is an enrollment fee 

f $3.00. Detailed information may be had 
y writing the President of the Normal 
School, Morris E. Dailey, San Jose. 


to meet 
tion, 


special 


The Institute of Santa Barbara County was 
held at Santa April 17, 18, 19 in 
onjunction with the annual meeting of the 
California State Conference of Social Agen- 
Allied The teach- 


Barbara 


ies and Organizations. 
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To Stimulate 
The Children’s Interest 
In Drawing We Offer 


$600.00 
in prizes 





Tell Your Class About the 


“ TRADE ” 


RAYOL 


MARK 


DRAWING CONTEST 


—for children under 15 years 
of age. 

—for young people 15 to 18 
years of age. 

8 First Prizes: 

Each a $50.00 Liberty Bond. 


8 Second Prizes: 

Each $25.00 in War Savings 
Stamps. 

40 Additional Prizes 


for honorable mention. 


Write to our Contest Department and 
get the circular describing the details 


of this drawing con- 
test so you can give 
the children in your 


class a chance to win 


one of the many 
prizes. “Crayola” No. 
8 is the standard 


school set. Act Now— 
contest closes August 
31st. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Maker of the “Gold Medal” Crayons 
81-83 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 




























Holden Book Covers 
save 


THEY SAVE—By prolonging the lives of the books 
they protect. 
THEY SAVE—By lasting longer than cheap wood 
pulp paper Covers. , 
AND THIS YEAR YOU MUST SAVE 
Property must be protected and school books need the 
best protection you can give them. 


THE MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Distributing Agents for The 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Mass. 





THE BEST BOOKS 


For the Business Department— 


The commercial books listed below are in use in the best 
school systems of America. They have been placed on the list of 
high school text-books prescribed by the CALIFORNIA STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. They are published and backed up by 
the largest commercial text-book firm in the United States. No 
better text-books anywhere at any price. 


—BOOKKEEPING and —ROWE SHORTHAND 
ACCOUNTANCY —DICTATION COURSE in : 
—COMMERCIAL and INDUS- BUSINESS LITERATURE 
TRIAL BOOKKEEPING _ROSS’ TOUCH TYPE. 
—ROWE COMMERCIAL WRITING 
LAW 


Check the texts in which you are interested—write name and 
address on this Ad. Cut out the Ad and send it to-day. Full 
information will come in the next mail. Free courses of instruction 
in bookkeeping and shorthand. If possible, visit our offices in San 
Francisco. 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


143 - 2nd St., San Francisco. 


~ 
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ers of the County were enabled to take part 
in many meetings and conferences in addi- 


tion to listening to their own special pro- 


grams. There appeared before them as 
Kluegel, in the interest of 
the Junior Red Cross, Mrs. Claire Hosler 


Coombs, representing the Red Star Animal 


speakers, Mrs 


Relief, James F. 


Chamberlain, Los Angeles 
State Normal School on Geography, Com- 
missioner Will C. Wood on problems of re- 
construction after the war, Katherine Jewel 
Administration Work, A 
C. Olney, Santa Barbara, Reorganization of 
Vocational Work, E. J. Lickley, the Trouble- 
some Child, Robert L. Glover, Santa Bar- 
bara, Physical Education, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, Patriotism in the Schools, Miss Car- 
oline Swope, Primary Methods. The plan 
developed by Miss Lehner, County Super- 
intendent, to permit selection by teachers of 
the sessions they should attend, met with 
approval. 


Everts, on Food 


The California State Conference of Social 
Agencies and allied organizations had a most 
successful meeting at Santa Barbara the 
week of April 16th. The entire program 
centered around social service and conserva- 
tion, including problems of child welfare, 
public health, social problems of the war, 
food, thrift and patriotism. The President, 
Miss Pearl Chase and her associates handled 
the meetings with rare tact. The officers 
for the following year are President, Judge 


W. A. Beasley, San Jose; Secretary, Mrs. 
Chas. M. Woods, Redwood City. These 


together with an executive committee and 
other officers form a most efficient corps. 
The meeting next year will be held at San 


Tose. 





TEACHERS—GET GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try 
the Government examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. War necessitates 
thousands appointments. The positions pay from 
$1100 to $1500; have short hours and annual 


hose interested should write immediately to 
anklin Institute, Dept. P228, Rochester, N. Y., 
or large descriptive book, showing the positions 
ypen and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 

The National Education Association will 
hold its meeting at Pittsburgh, June 29-July 
6. The discussions will as last year center 

ound patriotism, food supply, war activ- 
ities generally, and the needs of the schools 
luring war time and after. President Mary 
C. C. Bradford, Secretary Crabtree, and those 
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| SENTENCE SENSE. 


Going straight to the point is the way we 
shall solve our first year high school Eng- 
lish problem. And what is the point? 

Of fifty freshman high school themes you 
may have examined this very day, what is 
the one safe generalization as to the red- 
penciled defects of all of them? Isn’t it 
a lack of what has been called “sentence 
sense’? 

Sentence Sense is a tangible thing, a pos- 
sible objective which can be attained by a 
concentrated attack on those things which 
are constantly recurrent in beginners’ 
themes. SENTENCE AND THEME, by 
Cc. H. Ward, is a definitely planned year’s 
campaign to reach the “Sentence sense” 
goal—a textbook of Grammar, of Punctua- 
tion, of Spelling, and simple theme writing, 
for first year. 

SENTENCE AND THEME is not a book of 
theory but a book of practice, a book with 
a familiar, spicy style which enlivens the 
subject matter, a book with a plan of 
presentation that is both direct and re- 
freshing. 

A series of exercises on Punctuation is pro- 
vided in the separate pamphlet, ‘“‘Punctua- 
tion Leaves”. Nearly a thousand sentences, 
graded and arranged for punctuation by 
pupils, are included. The leaves accom- 
pany each book. 


SENTENCE AND THEME 


By C. H. WARD, M.A. 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
Author of “What is English?” 


Cloth 372 pages $1.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and Co. 
E. B, WICKERSHAM 
257 Webster Street, Palo Alto, Cal. 
0 
ne ee a ae a 


The State of California 


approves 


Lake’s General Science 


for High School Use 
because 





It is based on the everyday environ- 
ment and experience of the pupil. 

It is actually a General Science, 
treating the different branches as part 
of a unified scheme of Nature. 


It is especially timely and patriotic 


in its study of foods and nutrition. 


It insures a practical, usable knowl- 
edge of the world about us, while sup- 
plying a most valuable foundation for 
advanced work in any science. 


SF 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager 
& 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
The Balanced Hand Method 


By CHARLES E. SMITH 
Adopted by the New York, Boston, Baltimore and Los Angeles Boards of Education 
It is a remarkable fact that all the World’s Typewriting C hampionships and 
all the Typewriting Records are held bytypists who learned typewriting by 
means of Balanced Hand Methods. 




































WHAT MISS FRITZ SAYS WHAT MISS OWEN SAYS 

“T am pleased to state that I consider ‘A Prac- “Touch typewriting can be more easily and 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting’ the only quickly acquired by going from the outside keys 
text-book from which I studied, the best type- toward the center. It is the natural method of 
writing instruction book that I have ever seen. learning the key board, and prevents the be- 
The exercises are excellent, and have helped me ginner from being inaccurate. I recommend 
wonderfully in working up speed. The whole Mr. Charles E. sage ‘Practical Course in 
course is very interesting from the beginning, Touch Typewriting’ as the best typewriting text- 
and it cannot but produce the best results in the book for those who wis a to become ra st, ac- 
shortest time. I attribute my success in type- curate touch typists.” — Margaret B. Owen, 
writing in a large measure to the assistance World’s Professional Champion. 
given me by Mr. Charles E. Smith, the author “T use Charles E. Smith’s ‘Practical Course in 
of the book, and I am sure any one who uses Touch Typewriting’ in our school, and find it 
it will be more than pleased with the results.” thoroughly satisfactory in every particular. It 
- ~Rose L. Frits W »rld’s Champion and Winner yields very gratifying results.’"-—James Telfer, 
in forty offi ay mtests for speed and accuracy Central Commercial and Manual Training High 

typewritin School, Newark, N. J. 


You can aie a Larger but you cannot by a Better Book 


Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price: Stiff Paper Cover, 60c; Cloth, 85c. 
Teacher’s Examination Copy, postpaid, 40c and 57c, respectively 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS,2 West 45th St., NEW YORK 












A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


The History of the American People - - $1.20 
By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 


HIS is not another text-book in American history for gram- 
2 mar grades; it is a different text-book of a new type, in 

accord with the demands of the year 1918. It is not chiefly 
history of localities, politics, administrations, and wars, though these 
receive proper treatment. It is a history of the “plain people” who 
came to America from different lands from the seventeenth century 
to the present; of their struggle for freedom and for democracy; of 
their pushing the frontier westward to the Pacific; of their life under 
changing conditions, and their ever-new problems. And Chapter 
XXXIII gives the best exposition of the issues of the present war 
yet offered for children of the elementary school. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 


. . 
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THE 


responsible for department meetings are 
presenting a list of speakers that would be 
difficult to excel. One session will be de- 
voted to discussion of War Modified 
Education in England, Italy, and France, by 
accredited representatives of these govern- 
ments, National Support for Education, the 
Present National emergency, Training for 
Citizenship, Conservation, Illiteracy. In 
P fact every subject presented from the open- 
when President Bradford will 
Building the New Civilization, to 
the close with Dr. Winship and the topic 
War Modified Education and the Rise of 
the Common Life Through It, will be full 


of interest and of the highest value. 


the 


ing session 


discuss 


The “Outline” on “Coffee Raising” which 
has appeared progressively in the advertising 
section of recent issues of this magazine has 
attracted the favorable attention of Domestic 
Science teachers in all parts of the State. 
Teaching by Outline, especially when the 
Outline has been prepared by a recognized 
authority on the subject, is a favorite method 
of instruction. 


The 


Davis 


Summer 
will 


School of Agriculture at 
be under the direction of Prof. 
S. H. Dadisman who, with a corps of asso- 
ciates, will offer courses of the greatest value 
at this time. The University is co-operating 
the State Board of Education in con- 
ducting this summer school for the train- 
ing of teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 
Mr. J. B. Lillard, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Instruction, is offering all assistance. 


&) 


with 


The War Citizenship Lessons prepared by 
Mr. R. L. Ashley and the members of the 
Pasadena High School] staff comprehends in 
Part 2 a consideration of problems of fi- 
nance, food and clothing. There are four 
in this bulletin in which the most 
fundamental facts of these important war 
auxiliaries are clearly portrayed. A list of 
references follows each lesson. Part 3 takes 
up Government and Schools in War Time. 


lessons 


The Southern California Science and Math- 
ematics Ass’n held its semi-annual meeting 
at Los Angeles April 29. There was a var- 
ied program including discussions of visual 
education, the development of the aeroplane, 
applied psychology, and demonsfrations and 
xcursions in the departments of earth sci- 
ence, mathematics, physics, and biology. Tak- 
ing part on the program were Principal 
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Your students 


will be deeply impressed with 
the value of time, and of being 


on time after seeing the 


Ingersoll Watch Traveling In- 
dustrial Exhibit. 


Request the Extension 
Bureau of the Univer- 
sity of California to 
see that you get the 
Watch 


dustrial Exhibit soon. 


Ingersoll In- 








MANUAL 144 


is designed to meet the needs of High 
School Students and Teachers. It 
provides a complete course of graded 
copies and instructions, so simple and 
plain that the teaching of writing be- 
comes as easy and successful as other 
subjects. It continues the work now 
being done in the grades. Business 
Forms and Individualized writing are 
featured. One hundred twelve pages. 
One copy by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Per doz. $2.40 less discount to school 
officials, dealers and teachers. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO. 


Penmanship Specialists 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Pacific Sales and. Duplicating Co. 


California Distributing Agents 
814 Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Housh, H. J. Upjohn, Dr. A. Sutherland, 
Major B. M. Woods, Hugh C. Willett, Dr. 


J. Z. Gilbert, W. C. Crandall, Lieut. H. E. 


Carse, and others. The President of the 
\ssociation is Agnes Wolcott, Long Beach 
High School, the Secretary Harriet S. King, 
Pasadena High School. 


Mr. William Crowhurst of Oakland is a 
most interesting personality. Mr. Crowhurst 
while now retired is still a most enthusiastic 
school man, he having begun his teaching 
during the Civil War. We examined his 
first certificate, which was obtained in Ala- 
meda County and dated March 3, 1865. At 
that time there were two teachers only in 
what is now the city of Alameda. The name 
attached to this certificate is B. N. Sey- 
mour, County Superintendent. Mr. Crow- 
hurst also carries a Sub-master’s certificate, 
dated in San Francisco Oct. 29, 1867, at 
which time J. C. Pelton was City Superin- 
tendent. Other certificates issued to him 
and Showing the order of development of 
certification in this state are a State Cer- 
tificate, under John Swett in 1867, State Ed- 
ucation Diploma in 1868, Life Diploma in 
1875. 

On February 2, the present year, Mr. 
Crowhurst indulged himself in a civil ser- 
vice examination, passing 83%. He was the 
first secretary of the California Teachers’ 
\ss’n at the inception of that organization, 
sharing this position jointly with Albert 
Lyser of San Francisco. The first Presi- 


lent of the Association was John Swett. 


In the death of George Archibald Clark, 

icademic secretary of Stanford University, 
who for many years has faithfully served 
that institution, the State loses one of its 
most valued teachers and administrators. He 
has not only been of great assistance to 
Dr. Jordan in building up the University 
since 1891, but he served as well on the Fur 
Seal Commission, making special investiga- 
ions in Alaska. His published contributions 
in this line and in those of commer- 
education are authoritative. Dr. Jor- 

offers the highest estimate of Mr. Clark, 

f him that he “never forgot anything; 

ver gave false color and whose only 
ught was for the welfare of the institu- 


mn he served.” 


OUR FLAG 


On Flag Day and on the Fourth 
of July this year a bright new flag 
should float over the school house 
and two bright new silk flags should 
be displayed in each school room. 

If you have not already prepared 
for this allow us to send you our 
new flag folder and price list. 

4 postal will bring it. We also 


furnish Bear Flags of all sizes. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
222-224 South Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES 
124 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 
100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO 
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Over Seven Million Dollars 
In Liberty Loan Bonds 





TO BE ACCURATE $7,712,200. of the Third Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds were purchased through the 
Bank of Italy by 43,981 people. 

We desire to thank our patrons for this splendid 
demonstration of patriotism. It is substantial 
evidence of where you stand in this supreme 
struggle for the liberty of the Nation. 

It is extremely gratifying to the officers of this 
institution that because of our statewide facilities 


we were enabled to serve the Government to such 
an extent. 


BANK OF ITALY 








oe 





SAVINGS :: COMMERCIAL :: TRUST 


Head Office, San Francisco 








Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 


Pencils Have Advanced 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 


cereale 
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CAREFULLY GUARDED 
@ 


Ait 
i 
Watchful sentinels that never sleep, 


guard all OA&E Ry. trains between 
San Francisco and Sacramento 





The electric automatic block signal sys- 
tem is operated with such a degree of 
accuracy and watchfulness as to seem 
almost super-human. Out of an average 
of 300,000 indications each month, not a 
single false movement was registered. 
“98% of all trains are on time” 


Oakland, Antioch and 


Eastern Railway 


San Francisco Depot 
KEY ROUTE FERRY 
Phone Sutter 2339 








earner ere 


THE 


EULA CAELENU ELLA ESUEN TET HE 


Desk 


Kary Cad- 


The Librarian’s 


School and Home Gardening, 


mus Davis, author of Productive Farming 
etc., J. B. Lippincott Co., pages 353, price 
$1.28. Mr. Davis, who is the editor of the 


Lippincott Farm Manuals now in use as 
text books in the great majority of agricul- 
tural colleges and universities in the country, 
has contributed a volume of great value as 
a text for young people and offering plans, 
suggestions and helps for teachers, club 
leaders and organizers. The high cost of 
living at this time and the necessity for in- 
the food supply to be sent over 
and to conserve foods on this side 
render Mr. Davis’s book of great value now. 
The chapters on the use of vacant lots for 
gardening purposes, the improvement of the 
soil, irrigation and 
the 


creasing 


seas 


drainage, indoor plants, 
insects, 
tions for club leaders and teachers, and cor- 
relation of the work with other school de- 
partments, together with a remarkable series 
of illustrations, the book 


control of diseases and sugges- 


make of a decided 


contribution. 


War Fact Tests for Graduation and Pro- 
motion, prepared by William H. Allen, Direc- 
tor Institute Public New York 
City. World Book Company, pp. 83 price 24c. 
This book 


form, 


for Service, 


carrying illustrations gives in 
the the present 
war and information which should be known 
to everybody regarding causes and the opera- 
tion of the 
it. The 


language, 


brief fundamentals of 


United States in connection with 
facts are presented in simple, clear 
and can be understood by school 
children. The After-the-War 
Needs, Commencement Suggestions will 
prove of special value at this time. The illus- 
trations are taken from cartoons in the daily 
and the 


chapters on 
and 


press illustrate well points under 


discussion. 


Food Preparation, A Laboratory Guide and 
Note Book for High Schools in Domestic 
Science, by Beth Warner Josserand, Instruc- 
tor in Home Economics, Oklahoma Agri- 


cultural and Mechanical College, the Man- 
ual Arts Press, in two parts, part I, 148 
pages, $1.25; Part II, 142 pages, $1.25. This 


Laboratory Guide and Note Book offers in 
Part I valuable chapters on foods in rela- 
tion to the body, food compositions and sub- 
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PREPARE YOURSELF 


FOR A 


BETTER POSITION 


ORE training in special lines 

will be demanded of the 
class teachers and still more 
will be expected of the special 
teachers. 


Develop your talent in 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


in the 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 24 to August 3 


of the 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


2119 Allston Way Berkeley, Cal. 


OURSES in freehand and 
mechanical drawing, de- 
signing, color work, pottery, 
weaving, sewing, dressmaking 
and millinery. 
SPECIAL course in penman- 
ship has been arranged for 
this summer session. 





For further information write for catalog. 


Frederick H. Meyer, Director. 
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Catdies hue Vacation Work 


or permanently, to sell Our Wonder World. This 
constructive, educational work is proving a 
wonderful seller, even more popular than our 
famous Stoddard Lectures. May work singly or 
in groups. Salary and bonus. 


Geo. L. Shuman & Company 
929 Monadnock Building - San Francisco 





] 
SAVE FOOD 


Study Household Problems 
and Food in Relation to 
the War, with 


Dr. Louise Stanley 
(University of Missouri) 
at the 


SUMMER SESSION 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles. 


fA 





School of Penmanship 


Office: 416, 417 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Summer Session - 1918 
JUNE 17 to SEPTEMBER 6. 
Supervisors’ and 
awarded every 
Spencer and Palmer. 
Health and spelling 
mical Penmanship. 
saved. Physical 


Correspondence 


rtificates 


Zaner, 


teachers’ ce 
six weeks by 
through Rhyth- 
Time and energy 
raining emphasized. 


courses giv on. 


LOUISE M. SPENCER, Director 


acesasssssstsnnsnessnsassetsaesshsenstenassssississsnsemasemnssncnssenguilh 
At 
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Cooperative Marketing 


as Exemplified in the Experience 
of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
By W. W. CUMBERLAND 
An exhaustive study Oakland Tribune 
nsi) suggestive, candid 
rates Boston Trans ene: 
Iustrative of the whole 
Publ 


hensive 


que stion of co 
operat on Ll hte 


The most compri delineation of 


the Exchange distribution system ever 
printed.—California Citrograph. 


$1.50 Net; by Mail, $1.58 


Princeton University 
Press 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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NEW SAW for 


DISSTON’S posite Daty Work 


This Disston D17 Double 
Duty Saw far excels any 
other pattern ever made 
for use in heavy con- 
struction work of all 
kinds—studding up 
houses,’ shorin 
for sewers, 
making forms 
for concrete ’ 
buildings, 
railroad work, 
millwright, 
farm use, 
and in fact 
for all gen- 
eral pur- 


poses 






The 

O ae ‘ combi- 
A nation of 
crosscut 

and rip teeth 
with the very deep 
gullets enables this 
to crosscut, 
diagonally 
with 


saw 
cut 
grain 


rip 
across 
great 


’ or 
/ , the 
< - and rapidity. 
~~ The 
the kind 


Send 


ease 


most practical saw of 
ever made. 
for 


Descriptive Circular. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 


Philadelphia, U. S. A 












STERBROOK PENS 
often make the start of 
a five dollar sale. The con- 
venient Esterbrook counter 
display case makes a 
quick transaction, makes 
selling easier, takes lit- 
tle snace and gives 
you the best assort- 
ment of the best 
pens made. 
Write 
lars and 





articu- 


prices 


Esterbrook 
Pens 


ESTERBROOK 
PEN MFG. CO. 
86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


for f 
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stitutes, with full directions for preparation 
of foods and many valuable recipes, and 
treats in detail of proteins and fats. Part II 


gives emphasis to the sugars and starches. 
There are valuable portions 
serving of foods 
and canning. The 
volumes and 
taking in the 
features. 


dealing with 
and of food 
handy form 
the opportunities for 
laboratory are 


and 
preservation 
of the 
note 


menus 


worthy 


Economy in Food, by 
Wellman, Associate Professor 
Department of Home 
University, Little, Brown, & Co., pages 36. 
price 30c. As the title indicates, the book 


sets forth necessary facts regarding economy 
in buying 


Mabel Thatcher 
and Head of 


Economics, Indiana 


foods, storing, serving, and plan- 


discusses substitutes and gives 
valuable tables of food values and costs. 


ning of meals, 


The Child’s Food Garden, by Van Evrie 
Kilpatrick, President School Garden Asso- 
ciation of America, World Book Co., pages 
64, 48c. Mr. Kilpatrick has for years been 
a leader in garden association work. This 
little book in the School Garden Series 
edited by John W. Ritchie “tells the garden 


story” in a simple 


encourages the 


and direct manner. It 
children to do outside work 
with plants and flowers and will be a help 
both at home and at school. It is illustrated 
with half tones methods of work 
and cultivation of the common food veget- 
ables, Part 4, The Seasons, takes up the 
work by months. 


showing 


“Tell Me Another Story.” By 
win Bailey. Milton 


4 


335; price $1.50. 

Of the brought out by 
the Milton Bradley Company, this is the latest 
and best. It is a book of 
Each “story 


Carolyn Sher- 


Bradley pages 


Company; 


many story books 


“story programs.” 
program” of these stories is 
grouped around the natural interests of the 
child, beginning with the home, children and 
the family. other “story program” 
following: Patriotism, Birth- 
Fairies, Thanksgiving, Trade Life, Toys, 
Birds, Saint Valentine’s Day, etc. 
The groups are most interestingly presented 
in their natural 


Among 
groups are the 
days, 


Winter, 


order for a year, 
taking the 


beginning 
child out into the 
carrying him through his school, 
and holiday activities. 
The grouping arrangement follows a definite, 
well-ordered plan. The first 


vith home life, 
world, and 
dustrial, seasonable 


story in each 
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STANLEY 
DOWEL AND ROD 
TURNING MACHINE 

No. 77. 


will commend itself 
and Instructors of 
ducation for 
Pattern or 


A tool that 
to Supervisors 
Industrial FE 
Cabinet, 
ing. 

It will 
varying 
fect 
can 
any 


use in 
Furniture mak- 
only cut dowels of 
and lengths to per- 
dimensions, but with it one 
also form rods of practically 
length. 


not 


Sizes 


stock dowels have a 

idency to warp and shrink, making 
them very unsatisfactory to use where 
a close fit is desired. 

With this machine 
when needed and 
same wood 
work in 


Ready made or 


dowels can be cut 
furthermore of tl 
that is being ceed for the 
hand 

One cutter head complete for making 
dowels or rods *% inch in diameter 1s 
furnished with each machine. 

Additional cutter ~utters, 
1/4. 5/16, 7/16, 1/2, 9/16, 5/8, 11/16, and 
3/4 inches can be furnished if desir« 


With one of 


Stanley 


machines and a 
accurately fitted 
made with surp ris- 


these 
Doweling Jig 
dowel joints can be 
ing quickness. 


Price with 3/8 inch cutter head—$8.50 


Additional cutter heads, 80c each. 
Manufactured by 


STANLEY RuLeE & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
\ 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION COURSE IN DEFECTIVE 
SPEECH CORRECTION 4 PRACTICAL INTENSIVE TRAINING COURSE 


FOR TEACHERS WILL BE GIVEN IN 
SAN FRANCISCO DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 


The War Department is Asking for Trained Teachers in this Field. There is an imperative 
demand for trained teachers in this work throughout the country. 


Address MRS. MABEL F. GIFFORD, 990 Geary St., San Francisco. 


CASA DEL REY and COTTAGE CITY, SANTA CRUZ 


Under the personal Management 
Mrs. W. F. Morris, Formerly of Hotel Cecil. Mr. H. BR. Warner, Formerly of Hotel Del Monte. 
OPEN JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. Hotel Rates: American Plan $4.50 per day and up. Cottage City: 
European Plan, $1.00 to $2.00 per day. For further information address: CASA DEL BEY, Santa Cruz, 
California. Reached via Southern Pacific. Four Charming Motor Routes. 
See C. A. A., 1628 Van Ness Ave., and Peck Judah Co., 886 Market St., for information and folders. 








SHASTA RETREAT 1 the Shasta Resion 


(Queen of Summer Resorts) 


HOTEL AND HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
The Best Known Resort in Northern California 
For Particulars and Literature address: H. B. NICHOLS, Manager, Shasta Retreat, California. 


GOOD FISHING ON THE W. P. R. R. 
i OBIN in the heart of the 
GOOD BEDS :: GOOD MEALS FEATHER RIVER CANYON 


and---A Good Quiet Place for a Perfect Rest 


Bring Your Old Clothes 
Rates: $14 to $16 per week. Address Mrs. W. H. Day, P.O. Cedar Glen, Plumas Co., Calif. 




















ie 
Situated at the head of Fallen Leaf Lake 
near Lake Tahoe, offers its guests 
Mountain Climbing, Fishing, Boating, Bathing and Campfire 
Entertainment 
A Wonderland of Lakes, Peaks and Waterfalls. 
OUR TABLE FARE IS FAMOUS AND OUR RATES REASONABLE 
One Person Two Persons 
Room or tent with meals....Day, $3.00 Week $17.00 Day $5.00 Week $32.00 
Cottage without bath... den? 3.25 7 a 6.00 ” 34.00 
Cottage with  bath.... aye 3.50 fe Aon 6.50 i 40.00 
Children under 8 years half price. 
No better resort around Lake Tahoe. Best time from June Ist 
to October. Good Auto road from Sacramento to Fallen Leaf 
Lake. For other details or reservations address the Manager, 
FE. H. Coleman, Fallen Leaf, Lake Tahoe. Information at 
PECK - JUDAH BUREAUS 
687 Market St., San Francisco 623 South Spring St., Los Angeles 
& 
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group is to secure the child’s attention, the 
second appeals to his reasoning powers, while 
the third is always the dessert of the story 
meal. 

While the stories are given in groups, they 
may be used independently. The book is 
adapted for use with any course of study and 
will be found of especial value in the kinder- 
garten and in grades one, two, three and four. 
It will solve the problem of the “story hour” 
in any home, school, library or settlement. 


J. A. B. 


A Text Book in Botany, by Charles E. 
Allen, Professor of Botany, University of 
Wisconsin, and Edward M. Gilbert, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Botany, University of Wisconsin, 
D. C. Heath & Co., pages 459, Price $1.48. 
The approach of this book to the subject 
is through a brief study of a familiar plant, 
such as the squash, pumpkin or cucumber, 
thus bringing before the pupil a small num- 
ber of quite familiar and important plants. 
Emphasis is placed upon _ agriculture, 
plant pests and diseases, forestry and for- 
est management, the relations of bacteria to 
health. There are explicit directions fo 
laboratory and field work. The illustrations 
are clear and sufficiently large to be of value 


and the physical make-up of the book is 
admirable. 


- 


War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson with 
introduction and notes. By Arthur Ray 
Head Department of History and 
Economics, High School of Commerce, Colum- 
bus, Ginn & Company, pp. 129, price 32c. A num- 
ber of other volumes have been issued during 
the year setting forth the speeches and writ- 
This is 
the first volume that has been given exclusive- 
ly to the President Wilson. 
There is thus something of a sequence from 
the beginning of the war to the present date 
as shown in these addresses. 


Leonard, 


ings of various of our public men. 


addresses of 


Investigation 
has shown that not only high school pupils 
but men and women in general know less 
about the genesis and meaning of the war 
than should be the case. A careful study of 
this volume, together with the notes accom- 
panying, may well be introduced into the 


high schools. 






CHICAGO 
STeiway HALL 


FOR.A-SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
o- IROn BLOG. 


seeeeeees EXCHANGE BANK BLDG,******* Tempis Court 


Fisk Teacher’ Agency 


2161 Shattuck Ave., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 
Other Offices 
Boston, New York, 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles. 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 


LAKE INDEPENDENCE 


15: miles from Truckee. 
fishing in lake and stream. 
sandy beach; bathing; boating. No poison oak; 
no poisonous reptiles. In Tahoe Forest Reserve. 
For rates and reservations address: 


MRS. GEO. W. KENNEY, 
Lake Independence, via Hobart Mills, Cal. 


SKAGGS HOT SPRINGS 


Famous Health and Pleasure Resort 
Hot Velvet Baths. 


Washington, D. C. 


Unsurpassed trout 
Tents; cottages; 


Healthful Mineral waters, 
Swimming. Indoor and outdoor games. Music 
and dancing every evening. Popular Rates. 
Booklet at Peck-Judah, 687 Market St., or write 
Peter J. Curtis, Skaggs, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


ee ae ee, 


Harbin Hot Springs 


Teachers! spend your vacation 
here. Where you get the best 
accommodations, the 
change and the 


needed 
finest natural 
state. We 
have just completed new steam 
rooms, new indoor hot plunge, 


hot baths in the 


new baths and new open air 


dance hall. Dancing every night. 


Insure against disappointment. 
Spend your vacation at Harbin. 





fruits and 
from our. own 


Fresh vegetables 
garden. No 


canned goods used. 


Write for folder or call at 
Peck-Judah, 687 Market St., S. F. 


Harbin Hot Springs, Lake Co. 


N. S. Booth, Prop. 








in BALTIMORE |... KANSAS CITY,MO. 
MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YORK LIFE BLOG. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH. 


GHAMBER OF Commence BLOG 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


“WHY DO THEY 
PASS ME?” 


First Steps in Reading, by Lucy Williams 
Tinley, author of Teaching Beginners to 
Read, University Publishing Co., pages 54, 
price 50c. These letters to a _ beginning 
teacher are from one who knows thoroughly 
the subject and how reading should be pre- 
sented in the classroom. It will be wel- 
comed by any teacher who is beginning her 
work, and should find a place on the desk 
of all teachers in normal and training 
schools who have in charge young people 
preparing to teach. Attention is given to 
the various methods, phonic, word, sentence, 
and the like; to teaching through the game; 
getting new words from the context; teach- 
ing the children how to study and other 
important subjects. 


Elementary Algebra, by 
Prof. of 


Elmer A. Lyman, 
State Normal School 
Albertus Darnell, Head Dept. 
of Mathematics, Central High School, De- 
troit, American Book Co., pages 503. The 
volume aims to cover a complete course of 
elementary algebra and one sufficiently ex- 
tensive and intensive to satisfy the require- 
ments for college entrance. The work is 
so org with problems 
of actual experience in everyday life and to 
show the relation of arithmetical processes 
Running through the book there 
are simple oral exercises and review exer- 
cises, all of which help to fix the principles 
learned. The written exercises are well se- 
lected. The varied nature of the problems 
covering application to geometry, 
agriculture, commerce and the 
like, give the book a wider value and a 
deeper interest than would otherwise be the 
case. 


Mathematics, 
Ypsilanti, and 


anized as to connect 


to algebra. 


physics, 
engineering, 


ARE ASKING: 


“Why Do Other Teachers 
Pass Me?” 


Let Us Aid You in Securing 
a Better Position 


WRITE US TODAY 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


752-756 Gas & Electric Bldg. 
DENVER 


Problems in Woodwork, Edward F. Worst, 
Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training 
and Construction Work, Chicago Public 
Schools, The Bruce Pub. Co., pages 242. We 
are glad to note that this company is issu- 
ing some excellent publications. This vol- 
ume takes up woodwork in combination with 
other constructive materials, used in element- 
ary manual training. It is designed to serve 
as suggestive to shop teachers and gets away 
from the stereotyped “model series”. The 
directions for the making of a given object 
are supplemented by complete working draw- 
ings, usually occupying the entire page, to- 
with half tones of the completed 
Chairs, desks, tables, tabourettes, 
waste baskets, and other articles show the 
combination of wood, cane, raffia, and reed 
in an excellent manner. This is one of the 
best books of the kind we have seen. 


edited by Dean 
University. The 


gether 
object. 


Value of the Classics, 
Andrew F. West, Princeton 
Princeton University Press, pages 396, price 
cloth $1.50, boards $1.00. This book, edited 
by a corps of authorities under direction of 
Dean West is a record of the addresses de- 
livered at the conference on classical stud- 
ies in liberal education, held at Princeton 
University, June 1917. To this is added a 
valuable introduction with statements and 
statistics. The book would prove of value 
to all students of literary and classical stud- 
ies and to all those who desire an apprecia- 
tion of the relation of the classics to the 
phases of educational work. ‘The 
practical bearings of the classics and their 
place in the life of today is emphasized in 
the addresses by some of the foremost schol- 
ars of our time. 


other 
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